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Raw-Material 
Forecast 


@ The current issue of Foon INnpbus- 
RIES is our first attempt at fore- 
casting—and we have had to leave out 
inore than we put in. Fancy a forecast 
of agricultural production omitting a 
weather forecast. Well, right now we 
want to see a little winter weather 
first, so that we can be certain we are 
starting out from the right place. 


@ Imagine our feelings on Jan. 4 to 
discover that the House Committee on 
Agriculture reported out the parity 
farm relief bill—the so-called Jones 
Bill—which is not quite a voluntary 
allotment plan. At that moment the 
January issue had just gone to the post 
office. Well! the Senate Agricultural 
Committee shall not outsmart us—not 
by a Huey Long shot. 


Coming 


@ In March we plan to treat you to 
some statistics that you will save as 
long as packaging machinery is oper- 
ated. In response to several requests 
we are compiling a table of essential 
data on packaging. Wait until some 
foxy boy in your sales department 
wants to do something tricky in the 
way of a new style of package. Then 
you get out the March, 1933, Foop 
INDUSTRIES and say, “Atta boy, Fred- 
die. Here are the specifications and 
limits. You and the artists get together 
on this basis first. Then come see me 
later.” 


@An expert operator of automatic 
packaging machinery is writing on 
packaging in transparent cellulose 
materials. We thought we ourselves 
were pretty hot on machine operations 
until we talked to him. 


® House-to-house delivery is growing 
in importance, particularly since a 
truck costs hardly more than a horse 
and wagon. Our automotive editor 
will discuss and compare the various 
makes of drop-frame trucks. 


Plan to Attend 
Packaging 
Exposition 


®On March 7-10, the third annual 
packaging exposition is to be held at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, in New York 
City. Its appeal is to all industries, 
not merely food producers. We urge 
readers to send production men as 
well as package specialists. The meet- 
ings and clinics held last year were 
about the most instructive we have 
ever attended in 25 years of conven- 
tioning. Foop INpustRiEs will have 
plenty of tickets to the exposition, but 
only a very few tickets to the clinics. 
THE Epitors. 
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This new “221” engine is now available in 
GMC models T-18 (142-2 ton) and T-23 (2-3 
ton). With its introduction, the General 
Motors Truck Company offers, for the first time 
in automotive history, a complete line of motor 
trucks, all powered by six-cylinder “truck- 
built“‘ engines of uniform valve-in-head design. 


Y/N 


1933 Engine Line 


ONO 


Features of the 


Eight great engines are pictured on this page. 
They range in cubic inch displacement from 221 
to 707; in horsepower, from 69 to 173; and in 
torque, from 155 to 550 ft. Ibs. They are uni- 
form in design, uniform in the standards to which 
they are built, uniform in their ideal graduation 
of size and power; and they also possess in 
common, one great outstanding characteristic— 
unsurpassed engine efficiency—because every 


1933 GMC engine provides more sustained 
torque per cubic inch displacement than does 
any other truck engine built. 


Contributing to this spectacular achievement 
are many features of advanced engineering 
design and construction. 


But only an actual demonstration can tell you 
how much these improvements will mean to 
you. Get that demonstration today! 





GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


General Motors Truck Co. (A Subsidiary of Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.) Time Payments Available 
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The Journal Devoted to the Problems of the Food Manufacturer 


Velie S os ccac Established 1928—McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc... ....Number 2 


Looking 
a Year Ahead 


OOD BUSINESS is more than manufac- 
turing and selling foods at a profit. Eff- 
cient plants, close buyers, and aggressive 

selling methods, backed up by plenty of advertising 
and sales promotion, admittedly are a great help 
toward the desired profits; but good business re- 
quires more than all these aids. 


@ MANAGEMENT must be endowed with enough 
vision and foresight to discern the signs of tne 
times and adapt its affairs to the inevitable. The 
best organization in the world cannot buck the 
trend of events indefinitely. An old adage that 
“only a game fish swims upstream” is only a half 
truth as applied to the management of a business. 


@® COMING EVENTS nearly always cast their 
shadows before. Those who interpret the times 
correctly may take advantage of the trends, rather 
than oppose them. To foresee events is not easy, 
however, for much careful study is required. Still 
more study is needed to devise the tests which will 
show the accuracy of a forecast. And beyond all 
this is required that business acumen which not 
only knows what to look for in the future but what 
to do with it in order to convert the trends of events 
to profits. 


@ A SUBSTANTIAL PORTION of this issue is 
devoted to an estimate of raw-material production 
in 1933. These materials for subsequent food 
manufacture are intimately interwoven with the 
economic problems of agriculture. Sound planning 
must concern itself with more than the single ele- 
ment of raw materials for a given plant or industry, 
because other raw materials in the hands of other 
kinds of manufacturers may serve to satisfy the 
great national appetite for food. 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY, 1933 
e 


Laurence V. Burton, Editor 


@® THE MARKET for human foods in the United 
States is definitely known to be about 132,000,000 
tons. Food processors have no control over the 
raw-material supply, and frequently if one concern 
or group refuses to manufacture a proffered raw 
material, another stands ready to do so. The big 
questions today are: Who will feed the nation, and 
how will they make a profit doing so? 


@ HE who desires to be bigger than his day-to-day 
job has two tasks to perform. He must first study 
his own industry, its raw material and economic 
trends, using facts not only from the following 
pages but also those from all other available sources. 
The second, but not less important, task remains 
of studying every other major food group in order 
that he may grasp his own problem in its proper 
relation to the competitive national or international 
situation. 


@ MANY a heroic decision must be made this 
year—decisions which would be easier to make were 
this perspective clearly perceived. And they would 
be still easier if the future of raw-material produc- 
tion were known. ‘The decision obligation rests 
primarily on management, but no reader of these 
pages is too far down the line to profit by preparing 
now to make the decisions that must some day come 
from him. 








What Will Ameriea Eat in 193:32 


Summarizing a few of the more important eco- 


nomic problems of the food industries. 
foods will be most plentiful? 


What 
What will be the 


cheapest? Will surpluses continue to pile up and 


foster new competition? 


What will the parity plan 


do? Is there a chance for a price rise? What will 


weather do? 


General information given in these 


pages will not be repeated under each special 
subject. 


VERY executive in any branch of 

the industry knows that the domi- 

nant economic factor at the 
moment is the general economic condi- 
tion which surrounds unemployment. 
\nd none can fail to realize that the 
problems of agriculture are nearly 
equally important, even for those divi- 
sions of the food industries which do 
not have direct contact with the farmer 
either as a purveyor of raw material 
or as a first-hand customer. 

Quantitative relations of the differ- 
ent groups of the American population 
have been much discussed recently. 
Very often the pictures presented to 
the ‘industry have been misleading and 
distressing because they are based solely 
on dollar comparisons. 3ut perhaps 
a more precise understanding can be 
had by dealing with the goods involved 
rather than with the dollar values. 

Food always has been one of the 
major divisions of the manufacturing 
industry in the United States. During 
the present depression period it 1s more 
than usually important. In 1931, the 
last year for which full returns are 
available, the f.o.b. factory value of 
products of food plants exceeded 20 
per cent of the total value of all manu- 
factured goods. This is a striking in- 
crease above the 17 per cent of 1929. 
A similar evidence of the stability of 
the food industries is found in the 
transportation statistics of the country. 
While all other divisions of railroad 
freight have been declining by large 
percentages, the railroad demand made 
hy the food industries has been reduced 
by less than half as great a percentage. 
This, of course, reflects the fact that 
food consumption even in depression 
periods declines much less than the 
consumption of almost any other type 
of commodity. 

Agriculture, the original source of all 
food raw materials, has suffered the 
most severely of any major division of 
American activity. The gross income 
of farmers in 1929 was approximately 
12 billion dollars. In the succeeding 
years it has dropped steadily to 9 billion, 
to 7 billion, and now for 1932 to 5 


42 


billion. To be sure, much of the de- 
cline has been in the value of cotton 
and of other non-food commodities. But 
in three major food groups—grain, 
meat animals, and dairy products—the 
income shrinkage has been approxi- 
mately a billion dollars each for the 
3-year interval. 

The low cost of raw materials for 
food manufacture places a new empha- 
sis on the importance of processing 
costs and overhead. In this connection, 
census returns for 1931, the latest avail- 
able, are somewhat encouraging (see 
page 62). The value added by manu- 
facture—that is, the difference between 
major direct costs and the f.o.b. factory 
sales price—has declined nearly 40 per 
cent for all manufacturing industry. 
In the case of the. food industries, the 
decline has been only about 20 per cent. 
Thus the profit opportunity, if not the 
profit itself, has been maintained more 
nearly stable for our group than for 
any other major class of manufacturing. 


Agricultural Relief Measures 


Sound economic considerations, quite 
as much as political desires, justify the 
effort to afford nationally some proper 
measures of agricultural relief. Agri- 
culture cannot indefinitely continue to 
buy when it sells its products at rela- 
tively such low prices as have recently 
prevailed. It is to be expected that an 
effort will be made to restore the buy- 
ing power of the farmer by somehow 
stimulating a rise in the price of agri- 
cultural products. Let it be understood, 
however, that it is no more feasible 
to repeal the laws of supply and demand 
governing goods movement than it is 
to repeal the laws of gravitation! 

In the following pages, where there 
are proposed brief résumas of trend 
factors affecting raw materials, some 
attention has been given to the artificial 
influence of farm-relief legislation. 
That factor may well become within 
the next few months a dominant one 
affecting both supply and price. At 
this time it appears that the lame-duck 
session of Congress will not succeed 
in enacting legislation on this subject 


which will either meet presidential ap- 
proval or be attractive enough to pass 
over presidential veto. Hence most of 
the technical and economic considera- 
tions, other than congressional action, 
should prevail without effective or 
prominent influence of these news laws 
for some months to come. 

It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the mere discussion of farm relief 
introduces a psychological disturbance 
in every market which traders may 
believe will be affected by the proposed 
law. That this is an important influ- 
ence today is shown by the extremely 
low stocks of many types of manufac- 
tured goods which are held by _ pro- 
ducers, traders and users. 


Back to the Farm 


The percentage of the total population 
living on farms had been declining 
steadily through recent years until the 
present period of depression became 
serious. In the past two years there 
has been a very definite movement back 
to the farm. This movement is of two 
classes. Many young people are re- 
turning “home,” because while unem- 
ployed in the city they find the farm a 
refuge against distress. Many families 
are moving as a whole to farms in the 
hope that a mere existence plan can be 
developed where at least the family will 
have shelter and _ self-raised food sup- 
ply. The combination of these two 
influences has, it is estimated, restored 
the farm population almost, if not quite. 
to the level a decade ago. 

Several results of this movement 
directly affect the food manufacturing 
business. 

1. There is the removal of a town 
consumer to a farm location where a 
larger percentage of his food naturally 
comes directly from the land and a les- 
ser percentage via the factory. 

2. There is a tendency for the in- 
creased farm population to grow more 
for sale, especially of those non-proc- 
essed foods that enter to a relatively 
small degree into commercial trade. 

3. There is an influence that is per- 
haps more important to the food manu- 
facturer than any other; it is the ten- 
dency to home or neighborhood produc- 
tion of processed foods. There is clear 
evidence of this in the large increase 
of custom milling of wheat. The hom: 
slaughter of animals and killing by local 
butchers and slaughter houses that had 
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appeared to be doomed to extinction 


is also notable. It is even asserted that 
home churning of butter and home- 
made cheese are becoming significant 
in some of the divisions of the dairy- 
products business. Certainly all of these 
factors together, combined with the re- 
turn to the practice of barter, are taking 
a small but significant percentage of the 
total market away from certain classes 
ot manufactured foods made in whole- 
sale factory fashion. 

This back-to-the-land movement is to 
be regarded as a trend which will re- 
verse itself whenever the exchange 
value of farm crops will permit the 
farmer to buy more of the products of 
urban industry. Our guess is that when 
the Business Week index reaches 95, 
the movement back to town will begin 
—particularly if it happens to coincide 
with the approach of winter. 


Transportation 


Transportation is vital to food sup- 
ply; and food is of outstanding impor- 
tance to railroad and truck freight in- 
comes. While all revenue freight has 
been declining by approximately 25 per 
cent and railroad freight revenues by 
30 per cent, the decline in tonnage for 
the products of agriculture, for live- 
stock, and meat products has been only 
about 15 per cent from the peak of 1928. 
In the case of animals and animal prod- 
ucts, the revenue has declined less than 
10 per cent. 

Forecasts made by boards of shippers 
in various regions working with the 
American Railway Association indicate 
an anticipated further decline in car 
requirements during the first quarter 
cf 1933; much less in percentage for 
most food raw materials than for many 
of the other classes of freight. The 
composite judgment of the industry as 
to early 1933 is that food raw mate- 
rials and manufactured foods will be 
moved by rail approximately in ac- 
cordance with the following tabulation. 


Estimated Decline in Freight Car 
Requirements for Foods 


(First Quarter of 1933 Compared with Same Quarter 
of the Year Before) 

Estimated 

Change, 


Commodity Per Cent 
Grains areca cinay yen ae at me 3.9 
Flour, meal, and other mill products. a.2 
Cottonseed and products, except oil... . . 8.6 
Crteous Feutie. «6c cet c sees ‘anes + 16.4 
Other fresh fruite.... 0.0... 02000002006 6.4 
POE (a eis A a rae nee 7.0 
Other fresh vegetables........ gece 11.6 
CASS Oe 5 eae ale age aia 7.8 
Poultry and dairy products........ : 6.5 
Sugar, syrup, and molasses.......... ; + 2.9 
Canned foods... 0.06 ..05c00000e: 8.3 


In contrast with these figures are estimated in- 
creased activity in handling cotton, automobiles, and 
chemicals, but declining rail activities for all other 
industrial classes of the goods considered. The de- 
clines forecast range up to 22.5 per cent. 


International Political Factors 


One big uncertainty is the interna- 
tional political situation which arises 
out of the war debt problems and affects 
the price structure and supply-demand 
relationship of food crops throughout 





the world by fostering the insane cam- 
paigns for national self-sufficiency in 
nearly all European countries. The 
fact that there exists an array of arti- 
ficial international trade impediments 
is less of a forecasting problem than the 
very uncertainties of their continued ex- 
istence. Events which may follow the 
inauguration of the new administration 
may completely alter the economic 
status of several commodities. Wheat 
and fats and oils are particularly sub- 
ject to this uncertainty. 

At the present time, the case of fats 
and oils affords a peculiarly conspicu- 
ous example of the necessity of studying 
these artificial man-made factors. There 
are, for example, demanding attention: 
tariffs; embargoes; import quotas; re 
quirements as to admixture of foods 
(e.g., butter in margarine in Germany) ; 
compulsory change in food habits be- 
cause of actual shortage of customary 
fcod supplies, usually the result of an 
embargo; and price relationships dis 
torted by these and other special types 
of trade restrictions. 

Then, too, one must consider in the 
United States particularly such things 
as the Philippine independence act. 
\s a matter of fact, the influence of 
Philippine independence on fat prices 
probably has been greatly exaggerated. 
It is undoubtedly true that no material 
change in tariffs from the present levels 
can be expected under this legislation. 
And the legislation seemingly permits 
free import into the United States of 
copra, and thus leaves an adequate loop- 
hole for the users of coconut oil to se- 
cure it substantially duty free, even 
though utlimately the Philippine [slands 
as an independent nation might be com- 
pelled to send its vegetable-oil materials 
in over a tariff wall as high as that 
affecting any other nation. 

Appraisal of price trends and United 
States supplies of food raw materials is 
at all times difficult. Today such fore 
casts are even more complicated than 
ever before. Despite that difficulty and 
the certainty that any precise forecasts 
are impossible, Koop [NpusTRIES under 
takes in the following pages to present 
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the outlook for some of the major 
groups of commodities of interest to 
food manufacturers. Again it is em- 
phasized that each executive should con- 
sider all of these commodities and 
undertake, in so far as he can, to weigh 
all the factors affecting each. Such 
study of the problems of our industry 
as a whole will result in a keener appre- 
ciation of the basic trends. Having 
gained a knowledge of what factors 
enter, and the direction of their influ- 
ence, it then is possible for the individ- 
ual manufacturer to study new informa- 
tion as it develops from week to week 
during the coming year, and apply sound 
reasoning to his individual plant or 
commodity problems. 


Weather Very Important 


In all estimates of probable agricul- 
tural production in any year the weather 
factor is more important than all others. 
And it is of greater importance in years 
of low prices than in years of prosper- 
ity, because in a year like 1932 there 
will be very little fertilizer used on 
farms. Fertilizers, which somewhat 
offset the unfavorable effects of weather, 
are sold in large quantity only after 
prosperous years—not after disastrous 
years. 

Foop INpustRIES has been carrying 
on a lengthy study of astronomical data, 
particularly the variations of solar radi- 
ation, which many believe to be the im- 
portant cause of weather and climatic 
changes from year to year. We had 
hoped that it would be possible to pub- 
lish our study of this basic data along 
with our commodity forecast, but it re- 
quires further work before it can be 
utilized in commodity production fore- 
casting. About all we can say at the 
present time is that the solar radiation 
constant has been above normal for the 
past two years, and that on Jan. 1, 1933, 
it was almost down to normal. 

Weather exerts a tremendous effect 
not only on production but on consump 
tion, with interesting ramifications in 
the economic well-being of the nation. 
Students of long-range weather fore 
casting predict a colder, wetter year 
than 1931 or 1932. In fact some go so 
far as to predict that the period from 
1933 to about 1944 will be slightly 
colder and wetter than the preceding 
decade. And in the meantime the pro 
fessional forecasters of the Department 
of Agriculture are much amused. 


Why Curves? 


for the most part the data relative to 
the several raw materials covered are 
presented in chart or curve form so that 
important relationships are disclosed a 
well as possible significant trends that 
will enable the reader to interpret them 
in terms of his own business. Curves 
are introduced not to substantiate the 
forecasts but to enable readers to inter 
pret future events. 








Pasture, Feed and Grain 


OUTLOOK FOR 19:3:3 


probabilities of production of raw 

materials for the food industries in 
1933, the first consideration is the situ- 
ation in pastures, as well as feeds and 
grains that will be used for animal feed- 
ing. These primary raw materials 
reach the food plant only as hogs, sheep, 
cattle, milk, poultry or eggs, and the 
number of units of livestock that will be 
raised or will be marketed depends to a 
certain extent on the supply of feed, as 
well as the prices obtainable. The price 
stimulus, however, is not the primary 
purpose of this study. Attention is 
directed largely to the supplies of feed, 
both existing and probable, that will be 
available for livestock consumption and 
to their probable influence on production. 

For simplicity the whole is reduced to 
the equivalent of the feed requirements 
of a single dairy cow. Thus, 0.87 hog 
equals one cow, 8 to 8.5 sheep equal one 
cow, and so on, according to the feed in 
question. The accompanying charts are 
all based on these relationships. In 
them, the number of animals is in- 
dicated; however, the dimension of each 
part of the chart is not proportional to 
this number but rather is proportional 


lL: BEGINNING an estimate of the 


The value of different materials in the 
feed ration varies considerably. To 
some extent, all feeds are interchange- 
able; but this is not wholly true, be- 
cause hay and forage serve quite a 
different function from corn or cotton- 
seed meal. Furthermore, a properly 
balanced ration for one kind of animal 
may be essentially different from that 
for another. It is impossible, therefore, 
to make up any single composite na- 
tional ration and have it correct for all 
types of animals. The composite shown 
not only brings together a variety of 
feeds, more or less on their feeding 
value usefulness, but it also makes 
allowance, as accurately as is practi- 
cable, for the several kinds of animals 
involved. When viewed in this way, it 
has one very important significance 
that could not otherwise be attained. 
The height of the column showing each 
individual feedstuff is approximately in 
proportion to the importance of that 
material in the entire feed supply of the 
country. Thus, one can judge whether 
a given percentage change in the supply 
of one feedstuff is more or less im- 
portant nationally in its effect on animal 
supply than the same percentage change 





FEED-GRAIN SUPPLY 
(Domestic) 


Feed Grains 
105 Million Tons 


Hay 
85 Million Tons 


Silage 
30 Million Tons 
10 Million Tons Dry 


By-Product Feeds 
Offal, Cottonseed, 
Flaxseed and Other) 
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to the calculated number of dairy cattle in another would be. However, all of dias 40 per cent 
which would eat the quantity of feed re- this can be only approximately accurate — (pivision Uncertain) 
quired by the totals of the other types for any given type of animal or any 
of animals. Graphically, therefore, one given geographic division. ‘ — ] 
. e,or Rou 
can consider parts of the chart as pro- a 7 
“aa . Quantities shown are approximate; the 
portional to the feed needs of the animal teint alkane: doer nia aaa 
population in each group based on the mately the importance of each item in 
average number of animals on the farms the national feed ration. Y 
in recent years. 
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Keed production is’ in 
millions of tons, animals 1G 
in millions of units, on a 
basis equivalent to dairy 70 
cows; and the supply 65 
per animal is in tons per 
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year per animal unit. 60 


1909-10 
1910-1! 
1911-12 


14 


912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
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1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 


1928-29 


1929-30 


1930-3] 


1931-32 )— 


1932-33 
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SHARE IN 
FEED-GRAIN EATEN 





19 per cent 





16 per cent a 





2 per cent!!! 





43 per cent 

















ANIMAL POPULATION 
Domestic) 


Dairy Cattle 
22 Million 


Other Cattle 
38 Million 


Sheep 
50 Million 


Hogs 
57 Million 


Horses and Mules 


20 Million 


SHARE IN 
HAY EATEN 





29 per cent 





ey per cent . : 














L%6 per cent Y q 














ANIMAL POPULATION 


(Domestic) 


Dairy Cattle 
22 Million 


Other Cattle 
38 Million 


Sheep 
50 Million 


;, Hogs 57 Million 
(Negligible) 


Horses and Mules 
20 Million 


The various types of animals consume feed grains and hay in 


approximately the percentages indicated. 


The estimates are based 


on average for January animal populations for five years past, 
and on typical feed requirements for each major animal type. 


TRENDS 


T THE END of 1932, the stocks of 

feeds and the pasture prospects in- 
dicated an abundance of all types of 
animal feed for the coming season. This 
is true despite an unusually large cattle, 
hog and sheep population (see page 48). 
Hence, on the score of feed supply there 
is no prospect during 1933 of shortage 


of animals or of high cost for feeding 
or finishing for market unless there 


should be a markedly adverse growing 
season. The unusually high ratio exist- 
ing at the present time between market 
price of hogs and the farm price for 
grains suggests an incentive to increased 
breeding rather than a curtailment of 
hog production, but there is no evidence 
that this will result in exessive move- 
ment of hogs to market. The ratio fails 
to be significant, largely because the 
absolute values are so abnormally low. 

Should there occur a reversal of the 
general growing weather from the pre- 
vailing dry, hot weather of 1931 and 
1932 crop years, then pasture conditions 
should improve. There would also be 
likelihood of a simultaneous decrease in 
production of certain feed grains be- 
cause of cool, rainy weather, which 
might result in rotting of seed if it 
occurred at planting time. In no case, 
however, does this indicate any shortage 
of grains, such as corn, oats or barley, 
although there may be diminished pro- 
duction, nor does it indicate any ma- 
terial increase in their price levels rel 
ative to other agricultural commodities, 
except as artificial farm relief measures 
may enter. 
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Hay production is’ in 
millions of tons, animal 
units calculated in equiv- 
alent dairy cows ac- 
cording to hay-eating 
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| WHEAT: ACREAGE, PRODUCTION ond YIELD PER 


ACRE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1909 TO DATE 
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Trend 


YIELD PER ACRE 
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> 500 
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General trend in production depends 
largely upon acreage. Average area 
harvested in 1926-31 is 22 per cent 
greater than in 1895-99. 
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Size of world crop largely determines 

prevailing price in normal years. 

The indicated prices are of wheat in 

Great Britain adjusted for changes 

in purchasing power of money con- 
verted at par. 
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Wheat. Flour and Cereals 


HEAT, the master food grain, 
\ \ is a world commodity. Produc- 
tion, stocks and prices of the 
world must be considered in appraising 
the United States situation, although at 
present the United States appears to 
have a slight advantage in prospects. 
Until recent years, Russia and the 
United States, with about equal wheat 
production, were dominant factors in 
world supply. The Russian collapse 
during the World War removed that 
country as a major producing factor 
until about 1925, and it did not become 
again an important export factor until 
after the 1930 crop was gathered. Now 
Russia produces wheat crops about 
equal to those of the United States; and 
as a new factor in the situation is the 
combined increase in production of 
Canada, Australasia, and Argentina, 
which together produce quantities about 
equal to the United States crops. De- 
spite any type of farm-relief effort, the 
United States producer or user of 
wheat must therefore look at the whole 
world in all matters except price. As to 


price, he is subject to world influences, 
with the political tinkering on economic 
law an added uncertainty. 

Among the importing countries Cuba, 
Germany and Czechoslovakia are les- 
sening the demand for wheat flour by 
laws making compulsory the use of in- 
creased quantities of cassava, potato and 
rye flours. In England the demand for 
middlings and bran for cattle feed, 
aided by government regulation of flour 
importation, is encouraging the breed- 
ing of a stronger domestic wheat. 

The flour miller is not alone con- 
cerned in these matter of wheat supply 
and price. The bread maker, biscuit 
and cracker manufacturer, macaroni 
maker and numerous minor users of 
flour must give attention. Furthermore, 
wheat and flour price trends largely 
affect also the maker of cereal break- 
fast foods, cereal beverages, and the 
millers or processers of oats, rye, barley 
and corn. Even the feed market and 
the feed user must give attention to 
wheat-price vagaries, as these interlock 
with feed-grain price. 
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Upward trend in world wheat production has been steeper 
since the war-period low in 1918 than during the previ- 


ous 20 years. 


United States production has been about 


constant but is still on export basis. 





U.S.WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION 
By Months for Crop Years 1923-1924 
to 1932-1933 Inclusive 
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Wheat and Flour Trends 


HEAT stocks of the world are 

at this time larger than even the 

record stocks of a year ago. 
large crops in the Southern Hemis- 
phere indicate a slight tendency toward 
increased stocks. But prospects of re- 
stricted winter wheat yield in the 
United States promise a favorable in- 
fluence 11 reducing the United States 
stocks significantly. Shipments of 
wheat, a fair measure of consumption 
in importing countries, have declined 
sharply during the first six months of 
this wheat year to 260,000,000 bushels, 
compared with 360,000,000 during the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year, 

Per capita disappearance of wheat 
for food in the United States has fallen 
markedly over several decades. Ap- 
parently the decline from 1931 to 1932 
was the largest decrease in per capita 
use of wheat in the United States in any 
recent year, being about 4 per cent. 
This appears to mean primarily a de- 
cline in wheat-bread consumption, an 
effect which many dietitians have not 


thought consistent with the desire to 
buy foods of the lower unit-cost in a 
depression period. 

During early 1933, as indicated in 
the accompanying charts, it is estimated 
on the basis of government figures that 
a smaller new winter-wheat crop will 
more than offset the unusually high 
carryover, making the total supply avail- 
able approximately 10 per cent less than 
for the present wheat year ending July, 
1933. Seed requirements will be slightly 
curtailed. Exports and shipments to 
non-contiguous United States territory 
will be only 40 per cent of those of last 
year and less than a quarter of the total 
of some recent years. The disappear- 
ance for food presumably will be no 
greater and the feed usage certainly 
will be curtailed because of the abun- 
dance of competing feed grains available 
at very low price. Asa result it is now 
estimated that on July 1, 1933, the 
carryover into the next wheat year will 
be nearly the same as that into the pres- 
ent season, perhaps less by a few million 
bushels. 

















































































































WHEAT: STOCKS IN PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUNTRIES 
AND AFLOAT AS OF JULY 1,1922TO DATE 
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1932 stocks are more than twice average stocks in the 
years 1922 to 1927. Greater part of increase has been in 
the United States and Canada. Stocks in Argentina 
and Australia have shown little change. 
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Kind, Quantity, and Value 


(The figures for 1931 represent production; those 
for 1929 refer to sales (shipments or deliveries) by 


manufacturers) 


FLOUR AND OTHER GRAIN-MILL 


PRODUCTS 
1931 1929 
(In thousands) 
Total value made: 
In all industries... $593,221 $1,040,185 
In milling industry 567,400 995,911 
In other industries* 25,821 44,275 
Wheat flour: 
Total barrels (196 
J) een 114,824 120,040 
Total value....... $449,244 $737,309 
White flour: 
Barrels... . 106,178 113,034 
Value............ $411,380 $691,243 
Graham and whole- 
wheat: 
Barrels... 3,078 1,362 
Value..... $11,523 $8.416 
Semolina: 
Barrels. . 2,883 2,959 
Value....... $12,065 $16,895 
Prepared flour: 
In all industries, bbl. 4.607 5,473 
WARM ods es a oso $29,130 $42,370 
In milling industry, 
bbl sate Oe 2,684 2.684 
Value $14,276 $20,755 
Rye flour 
Barrels 1,546 1,679 
Value... ... $5.301 $9,179 
Corn flour: 
Barrels... . . 187 589 
Value..... ; $600 $3,121 
Buckwheat flour: 
Pounds. 31.092 38,453 
Value..... $961 $1,570 
Other flour: 
Pounds...... 31,694 21,091 
Value...... $829 $782 
Corn meal: 
Barrels (200 Ib.)... 8,675 10,488 
ic ae $27,356 $52,400 
Bran and middlings: 
Tons (2,000 Ib.) 4.796 4,682 
Values. .o3:. : $72,597 $141,985 
Feed, screenings, etc 
SOMA 55 5<; 1,543 2,472 
Value...<... $36,333 $93,840 
CEREAL PREPARATIONS 
Total value made: 
In allindustries!... $138,719 $168,708 
In ‘‘cereal” industry 110,505 131,354 
In other industries*! 28,214 37,354 
As breakfast foods 103,319 121,107 
Made from wheat: 
Pounds... . (*) (2) 
Value. $37,623 $47,386 
Made from oats: 
Pounds... 873,262 718,382 
Value. ...... $30,321 $36,419 
Made from corn: 
Pounds.. 386,913 383.867 
Vahti@s oc. . $22,613 $27,458 
Made from other 
grains and mixed 
grains: 
Pounds. . 93,941 58,365 
Value...... $12,762 $9,843 
Prepared flour: 
Pounds. . 779,582 1,002,399 
Value... , . $29,734 $39,076 
Coffee substitutes: 
Pounds...... , 13,360 19,816 
WOM s oc cieec owe $2,623 $5,25 
Other cereal prepara- 
tions, value... . $3,043 $3.272 
IFstimated. This amount is distributed 


Per 
Cent 


Change 


43.0 


43.0 
41.7 


+ 61.0 
+ 30.0 


22.0 
24.0 


33.0 
50.0 


7.0 


among 


most of the items in this column and therefore these 


items are estimated in 


small part 


2Some reported in number of packages and others 


in pounds. 


Barley malt: 
Bushels 
Value. 
Rye and wheat malt: 
Bushels 
Value. . 


PREP: 


MALT 
23,686 25,850 
$17,695 $20,707 
141 80 
$129 $110 


ARED FEEDS 


FOR ANIMALS AND FOWLS 


Total value made: 
In all industries 


In ‘‘feed"’ industry. 

In other industries* 
Chiefly from grain: 

0) eee 


Wi So we ose 


*Ag secondary proc 


$254,525 $494,516 
192.599 366,673 
61,926 127,843 


5,671 yf 2. 
$176,002 $331,22 


lucts 


wa 
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ees lcicnoscaauial : 4 meat substitutes, it is much more im- 
. = portant to consider some of the major 
“9 Gab a 2 products of the meat-packing industry. 
; “pow SoTCS pte a= Readers are also referred to pages 81 
4 . \ o and 97, March, 1932, for more extended 
8 mM ~. e& " 4 
. te a le i 3 ee discussions. 
1 = | . 
1900 1905 1510 1915 1920 1925 1930 ‘ Slaughter of cattle and calves during 
_ 1932 was approximately 5 per cent be- 
Abundance of cheap grain and feed encourages withholding of beef steers low the preceding year ; and in the 
from the market. Low consumer demand keeps beef from following up- case of cattle, 10 per cent below the 


ward trend which has characterized previous periods of low market offerings. previous five-year average. The low 
slaughter, despite high animal popula- 
tion at the beginning of the year, was 
a reflection of the very low absolute 
price for stock on the hoof. The usually 
dominant ratio between animal price 
and feed price ceased to be alone sig- 
nificant, because freight to market was _ } 
more than ordinarily important in de- 
termining net yield to the animal pro- 
ducer. Furthermore, the slaughter in- 
cluded very few cows, another evidence 
both of the importance of freight rates 
retarding the marketing of lower priced 
animals and of the subnormal culling 
of dairy herds. 

Inspected hog slaughter in 1932 
totaled 45,200,000 animals, just 1 per 
cent greater than the preceding year 





ANNUAL PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF BEEF AND VEAL 


























1900 1905 1910 i915 1920 1925 1930 ‘ A ; 

* 1932 estimated by Food Industries and 1 per cent lower than the pre- 
vious five-year average. It is expected 

Note the swings of the curves of consumption, which are also manifested that the slaughter in 1933 will be 


in other curves on this page. Although the trend is downward, if history 
repeats itself the per capita consumption will increase in 1933 or 1934. 
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And Meats 


slightly less in number of hogs; but 
the live weight at market is increasing 
very materially in recent months, in- 
dicating a total weight of slaughter at 
‘east equal, or perhaps slightly greater, 
in 1933 than 1932. A secondary result 
which now almost inevitably comes 
from extremely low feed prices is a 
lard production greater relative to 
dressed pork production than has been 
customary. In recent months this yield 
has been greater by nearly one pound 
§ lard per hundred pounds of finished 
pork than in the corresponding season 
of the previous five years. The result 
unquestionably is going to be a changed 
ratio between pork and lard prices. 

No material increase in foreign de- 
mand for either pork or lard is expected 
in 1933. Foreign hog population is 
now less than in the recent past, which 
would tend to create demand for 
American exports; but embargoes, im- 
port quotas and high tariffs imposed by 
the principal importing countries are 
more important, and actually are re- 
tarding foreign consumption of Ameri- 
can hog products (see also Foop INpus- 
TRIES, page 249, on Fats and Oils, and 
March, 1932, page 97, for general charts 
on hogs and pork). 

Sheep and lambs slaughtered in 1932 
were slightly fewer in number than the 
slaughter of the preceding year, but ex- 
ceeded by nearly 20 per cent the average 
slaughter of the past five years. This 
effect was partially offset by the slight 
decline of about 1 per cent in the aver- 
age dressed weight of meat per animal. 
The present large sheep and lamb 
population on farms, combined with 
abundant pasture and very low feed 
grain prices, promises continued large 
slaughter, but probably less in 1933 than 
the record of recent years. 
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in number of lambs available for consumption during 1930 and 1931 


Decreased consumption due to lower consumer purchasing power has added 
impetus to the downward trend of lamb prices caused by unusual increase 
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Following out the 10-year cycle in sheep and lamb production, the next 
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CORN BELT 
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January,1933 estimated by Food Industries 
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1933 


few years should see a steady decrease in number of lambs produced. A 
return of marginal farms to grazing land may shorten this cycle 
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lambs and sheep on feed for 1933 marketing. 


The effects of exceptionally low pork prices on consumer demand for other 
meats and of drought on grazing are reflected in the decreased number of 
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January, 1933 estimated by Food! Ina istries 











Meat Production 

















193] 
Total valu 


Made in sausage 








1929 





















































Per Cent 
——In Thousands——~ Change 


ok, 380,1 345,581 10.0 
Pounds.. ,106 55 —10. 
Kind, Quantity and Value ae 1931 1929 Per Cent ne vee $61,607 $78,251 —21.3 
MEAT PACKING PRODUCTS Total value -—In Thousands-— Change ing industry— z 
Par cant Cattle hides, cured Pounds.... 704,379 831,218 1.3 
193] 1929 change Number..... 8,512 7,440 +14.4 Value.......... $106,518 $172,717 —38.3 
In TI sialiiees - * POUNS. 5..:....000.» 454,514 399,682 +13.7 Made as secondary 
-—-In Thousands——~ Valua........ $34.712 $62,707 —44.6 ae wat in other 
Total value..... $2,177,237 $3,434,654 —36.6 Cattle hides, uncured— ee 
am ies Number. . 1,004 2,401 —58.2 — > _* epee 
* Total value... $1,175,358 $1,780,843 —34.0 se ga ee? lche , si 
ee idan Value... $2,924 $17,206 —83.0 ee 
oo ghee oii seis - Pe One ae Total pounds... 111,756 128,829 * 3 
7ounds.... ‘ : * SY - .6 sats 8, ? Tote = 
Sales... $542.423 $859.803 —36.9 Number........ 3,698 2,707 + 36.6 Made. eget ee See oe 
Vent ROURGS 22.5556 46,099 35,639 +29.4 ey Pee ry— 
Pounds. Le AM ee A bx on $5,470 = $7,607 —28. | Pounds......... 31,659 31,474 + 0.6 
1 ; $67,578 $107,197 37.0 /ANISKINS, uNCcurec lalue 
tou oO” Number... i822 1289 442.1 = Madpinthemsce. «Ss MNS 8 
Pounds. . 771,950 601,719 + 28.3 FOUROB  5:055.«:; : : “742. acking industry — 
Value... $116,763 $145,416 —19.7 WOME CS ccc vases $2,222 $1,683 —17.2 ca... 79,831 97,355 —18.0 
Pork Sheep and lamb Slee $16,833 $28,906 —41.8 
Pounds 3.462,684 3,571,277 — 3.0 pelts, cured— Made asa second- ‘ 
Value $403,390 $603,537 —33.2 Number........ 11,984 7,523 +59.3 ey weak i 
Edible organs, tripe canine siti ss NO MCY oi cicinc ee $6,628 $13,664 —51.5 other industries— 
Pounds......... 37,21 568,6 — 5. Sheep and lamt POMDGS. «ii6<'s008 267 (1) 
iO hae $43,587 $63,030 —30.8 pelts, ‘uncured- Vales. Reine $64 (1) 
Other fresh meat 29.29% 16903-4787 Number. ...:... 2,896 2,935 — 1.3 Canned sausage— 
Pounds........++ , ), T4s9, Value. $1,760 $4,714 —62.7 Total pounds. . 14,081 19,552 28.0 
WEAERS co o0w es $1,617 $1,860 13.1 Other hides : and skins, Total value..... $2,598 $4,404 41.0 
Cured meat: cured and uncured— Made in sausage 
Total value..... $460,792 $748,418 —38.4 Number........ 180 346 48.0 industry — 
bo. — and 7 ies ee $174 $443 —60.7 — eer ee (ft p ae ete 
other cured— J - Sheep and lamb slats: I as “en otal oe etn ip Scars 
EOS, 00+ ee ei Number........ 3,448 3,839 —10.2 teu 
Pork, pickled and 6 gad 6.709 = 11,694 —25.5 Pounds......... 13,455 «19,552 --31.2 
dry-cured, smoked Value.......... 9658 $2,555 —74.2 Value.......... $2,450 $4,404 44.4 
Pounds......... 1,202,898 1,295,188 7.4 “Fic sa a p and lamb skins: -— _— Sausage casings: 
| $208,465 $302,925 c 5p 4 umber. 2 ’ “67.2 Total pounds... 107,026 176,198 39.3 
a a, Pounds........ 23,371 «13,157 +77.6 Total value... $13,765 $32.610 57.8 
smoked WOMNB 55:5 Gis es $1,902 $4,007 —52.5 Beef casings— 
. — 113,259 101,779 +11.3 Wool: Total pounds... 32,859 54,192 39.4 
Sapebcaai $17,760 $20,642 —14.0 Pounds.... BAe 43,930 35,907 +-22.3 Total value..... $3,576 $10,469 65.8 
ea sietiods and dry- Value.......... $12,547 $19,874 —36.9 ase = savanee 
cured, not smokec Hair, hog and other: a ae 
ere 1,008,091 1,271,066 —20. 7 Pounds......... 15.639 25,947 —39.7 Pounds By ehcawace 6,698 11,314 : ~40. 8 
Value. . $122,703 $231,241 —46.9 Value $816 $1154 —35°3 Value.......... $941 $2,402 —00.8 
Pork. dry-ealted ‘ Bee es ee we . Made in meat- 
not @moked ae Miscellaneous products, packing industry— 
Taser Pa aie 704,420 860,148 —18.1 WHOL ones s $288,833 $458,421 —37.0 POUNOGS ssecs.0:0.5« 26,161 42,878 39.0 
Value. ....s.> $61,415 $113,888 —46.1 1 Includes value of sausage, sausage casings, and , Walue.......... $2,635 $8,067 67.3 
Chia tanec such products, made in meat-packing industry. a ds 22.543 49.893 54.8 
Bos otal pounds... ; : : 
2 gga $37:213 $37:972 33.8 Total value... $3,835 $9,307 58.8 
pated F F 7 Made in sausage 
Canned meat industry — 
a 331408 149.382 — 38.8 SAUSAGE, MEAT PUDDING, HEADCHEESE, Pounds......... 11,752 24,622 --52.3 
a“ eo ’ SAUSAGE CASINGS, MISCELLANEOUS Walue..--+---.. $1,908 $4,183 —54.4 
> 48,535 2,041,211 —14.3 . u 
— ‘3149390 $248'008 39.8 Madeinall industries. $208,094 $327,499 —36.5 packing industry — . _ 
inn ‘ : Made in ‘Sausage POUNGK:. «3.53355: 10,792 Den) —Ih. 
Pounds. . 80,4 me es iP uddings, How a Perce $1,928 $5,125 —62.4 
ee 4.6 } 113,231 —12.4 1eadcheese, ana ris lee 
a . | $12,403 —54.1 a, Total a 30334 $12'840 30.3 
Oleo stock: 18.771 industry.......... $72,907 $98,081 —25.7 Bg ga $6, $12, Beat 
—- : , Made in meat-packing Made in sausage 
Value........ $1,013 industry.......... $134,879 $227,875 —40.8 industry — ‘ia. ie 
Ste: “_— a and other): on 38.543 —26.7 Made Rd sec ager a ag aiphaveretecsis gt 278 e: 
OUNGB......6.-- ’ ’ acer . products in other é ete eeeee ’ ’ - e 
WMD oases cas $1,852 $3,819 —51.5 industries......... $309 $1,544 —80.0 Made in meat- 
ee Serene: a 115 135 —14.9 Sausage, aon puddings, ee 38,453 48,2 ! 2 —20.2 
4 padcheese: ns , —4/, 
sige ee $2,882 $6,230 —53.7 Total pounds... 1,210,961 1,332,591 — 9.1 os : us ae $4,516 $8,656 7.8 
(not including sheep Total value..... $194,329 $294. 884 —34, | products in other 
d lamb slats or Fresh sausage, meat industries— ' 
hilia dienees gee puddings, headcheese: POUDGS .:.606604% 991 1,975 —49.8 
lamb skins): Total pounds... i 123 1,184,210 — 8.4 NEIUC 5165/5509. 4:05 $149 $395 —62.4 
Total value... $53,890 $109,023 —50.6 Total value..... $168,220 $252,117_—33.3 1 No data. 
Cash corn represents only about a fifth of the crop. Yet Lamb prices have been on a decline for four years. Past 
it influences hog farmers to increase breeding operations experience indicates that 1932 decrease in lamb produc- 
when low in relative price; 1932 fall pig crop showed tion will continue for nearly three years after prices turn 
increase; 1933 spring farrowing will likely increase. upward; normally to be expected within 1933 or 1934. 
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FOOD INDUSTRIES — February, 1933 . 
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Miscellaneous Statisties 


In this section are grouped a few of the commodity 
statistics periaining to food production which have 
I: not lent themselves to treatment elsewhere in this 


issue. 


food manufacturers and should be included in 


statistical study of food production. 


published from time to time as space permits. 


They are of more than passing interest to 
a 
Others will be 


Although these statistics relate largely to the 
1931 calendar year, they were not available until as 
late as December, 1932, and in most instances have 
not heen previously published. 


Peanuts, Walnuts, and Other Nuts, 
Processed or Shelled* 


1931 

Total Value 

Shortenings (other 
than lard): 

Total pounds. 

Total value... 

Made in shortenings 


industry — 
Pounds.....:< .. 821,766 
Value......2- $22,881 
From vegetable oils 
and fats solely — 
Package goods, 8 
lb. and under — 
Pounds...... 218,768 
Wale 6 650-5 $21,804 
Other, over 8 lb.— 
Pounds....... 381,380 
Value........ $32,066 
From animal and 
vegetable oils and 
fats 
Package goods, 8 
Ib. and under 
Pounds...... 105,747 
Velie: .:.6:6<4 $9,598 
Other, over 8 lb. — 
Pounds... <.. 115,870 
Venue. = 564s es $9,414 
Made in the meat- 
packing industry— 
Pounds...... 348,574 
Walt@e so s0<: $29,900 
Made as in other 
industries*— 
Pounds. ....... 9,730 
Value.... P $973 
Cooking oils, salad 
oils, and other re- 
fined oils: 
Total pounds. 595,937 
Total value... $40,542 
Vegetable cooking 
oils: 
Pounds...... 97,722 
Values... ss 0s $6,778 
Made in shortening 
industry 
Pounds...... 72,975 
Waltige. =.) ec << $4,974 
Made in other in- 
dustries 
Pounds. ....... 24,747 
Value... $1,805 
Salad oils: 
Pounds. . 233,201 
Value. $17,534 
Made in shortening 
industry 
Pounds. . .. 217,947 
Value. . 262. $16,202 
Made in other in- 
dustries — 
Pounds...... 15,264 
VOMNGioc «cee $1,332 
Other refined oils 
made in shorten- 
ings industry :3 
Pounds....... 265,005 
Value........ $16,230 


*As secondary products. 


1929 


In Thousands 


11,180,070 11,256,837 - 
$103,755 $147,651 


Per 
Cent 
Change 


- 6.11 
-29.73 
832,354 — 1.27 
$98,341 —25.89 
212,629 + 2.88 
$27,700 —21.29 
445,842 —14. 46 
$50,467 —36. 48 
70.840 +-49,27 
$8,762 + 9.54 
103,043 -+-12.45 
$11,412 17.51 
405,150 —13.99 
$46,938 36.30 
19,332 —49.66 
$2,373 —59.0 
555,052 + 7.33 
$56,773 —28.59 
(2) 
(%) 
(%) 
(*) 
(2) 
(4) 
(2) 
(*) 
(2) 
(4) 
(2) 
(*) 
(*) 
(4) 


1The slight differences between these totals and the 
corresponding ones given in the census report entitled 
“Animal and Vegetable Fats and Oils,’ are due to 
this report being based in part on returns for manu- 
facturers’ fiscal years, whereas the report entitled 


“Animal and Vegetable Fats and Oils” 


solely on returns for calendar years. 


2Not reported in detail. 


Per , 
1931 1929 Cent 
Total Value In Thousands Change 
Nuts processed (bleached, 

polished, cleaned, 

graded, etc.) or shelled $36,423 $51,740 —29.6 
Nuts processed or shelled 

in the ‘‘Peanuts, wal- 

nuts, and other nuts, 

processed or shelled’ 

industry, value........ $34,999 $46,507 —24.7 
Nuts processed or shelled, 

secondary products in 

other industries, value.. $1,424 $5,233 —72.8 

Peanuts: 

Total pounds.... 366,010 447,500 —18.2 
Total value...... $22,346 $32,138 —30.5 
Cleaned and = graded 
(not shelled) — ; 
Pounds..... 90,604 104,787 —13.5 
' Value...... $6,072 $7,641 —20.5 
Shelled (raw) — 
Pounds.... 275,406 342,713 —19.6 
Value: ....:0++ $16,274 $24,497 —33.6 
English walnuts: 
Total pounds. . 41,219 56,578 —27.1 
Total value.. $6,961 $9,855 —29.4 
Processed — 
Pounds. ... 34,323 52,043 —-34.0 
Walneye. 0. $4,974 $8,368 —40.6 
Shelled — 
Pounds........ 6,895 4,535 +52.0 
Value....... .. $1,988 $1,487 +33.7 
Pecans, almonds, and 
other nuts — 
Total pounds.... 28,531 24,395 +17.0 
Total value.. . $7,116 $9,747 —27.0 
Processed — 
Pounds. . 14,866 9,225 +6l.1 
Value.... $2,061 $2,090 — 1.4 
Shelled — 
Pounds. . 13,665 15,170 — 9.9 
Value..... $5,054 $7,657 —34.0 
Other 
2 Pecans Almonds Nuts 
Total for 1931 -—— In Thousands —— 
Pounds. . 14,022 13,409 1,099 
Value... $4,605 $2,287 $224 
Processed — 
G7) ee 4,029 10,536 305 
Valine; «0 $640 $1,382 $39 
Shelled — 
Pounds...... 9,993 2,877 795 
WAMNGes eo eee $3,965 $905 $185 

*The figures for 1931 represent production; those 
for 1929 refer to sales (shipments or deliveries) by 
manufacturers. 

No data showing separately the amounts and 
values of pecans and almonds processed and shelled 
were collected at the census for 1929. 

Shortenings (Not Lard), Vegetable 
Cooking Oils and Salad Oils 
Made in allindustries.. $144,297 $204,424 —29. 41 
Made in shortenings 
Industry............ $110,287 $146,850 —24.22 
Made in other indus- 

Le ae RE ais $34,010 $57,574 —40.93 
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was based 


Biscuits and Crackers* 


— In Thousands —~ 
$211,609 $274,490 


Total Value 


1931 


Biscuits and Crackers 


1929 Per Cent 
Change 


—22.9 


Pounds. . 1,125,449 1,322,682 —14.9 

Value... $198,426 $259,198 23.4 
Pretzels 

Pounds... 45,840 43,865 4.5 

WAI ice 6. osha ence ex $6,253 $7,006 10.7 
Other bakery products $6,232 $7,246 —14.0 
Miscellaneous products $698 $1,040 —32.9 


Chocolate and Cocoa Produets* 


Total Value 
Made in all industries. . . 


Made in the choco- 
late and cocoa in- 
dustry. 


Made as secondary 


products in other 
industries... ... 
Chocolate (except 


coatings): 
Total pounds. . 
Total value... . 
Unsweetened, 
of not over I Ib.... 
Pounds 
Value 
Plain 
Pounds. 
Value 
With nuts 
Pounds.... 


cakes 


sweet 


VARIG on wo ndsece 
Milk —Plain: 
Pounds 
Value. 
With nuts 
Pounds. . 


Value. ne 
Not separately re- 
ported as to kind 


sweet or milk, plain 
or with nuts) 
Pounds 


Chocolate Coatings:2 
Total pounds. . 
Total value.... 

weet 
Pounds .. 
Value 
Milk 
Pounds. . 
Value. . 
Liquor 
Pounds..... 
Value 

Cocoa, powdered: 
Total pounds, . 
Total value... . 

Unsweetened 
Total pounds. . 
Total va ue.... 
In cans of not over 
lb. 
Pounds. 
Value 
In cans of over | Ib. 
Pounds.... 


In barrels or drums 
Pounds 
Value 

Sweetened or 


mixed 


with other substances: 


Total pounds. . 
Total value... . 
In cans of not over 


Pounds 
Value ed esdue 
In barrels or drums 
Pounds. 
We s.5 cve'a ors 
Cocoa butter: 
Pounds.... 
Value 
(Chocolate syrups: 
xallons. . 
Value areca 
Other chocolate and 
cocoa products... 


*The figures for 1931 represent production; 


1931 1929 Per Cent 
—~—In Thousands Change 
1) $119,359 
$85,381 $118,212 27.8 
1 $1,147 . 
143,143 152,984 — 6.4 
$34,897 $48,204 27.6 
10,755 10,773 — 0.2 
$2,246 $3,699 —39,3 
17,863 17,880 — 0.1 
$4,070 $5,018 18.9 
9,235 4,936 87.1 
$2,220 $1,424 55.9 
64,151 63,663 + 0.8 
$14,596 $18,928 —22.9 
41,139 51,765 —20.5 
$11,765 $18,121 —35. 
3,967 . 
$1,014 . 
245,587 266,855 8.0 
$33,671 $48,945 31.2 
119,475 148,196 19.4 
$15,311 $25,055 38.9 
94,664 93,538 + 1.2 
$14,013 $19,253 27.2 
31,448 25,122 +25.2 
$4,347 $4,638 6.3 
106,661 105,694 + 0.9 
$11,363 $15,054 24.5 
95,185 93,916 + 1.4 
$9,115 $12,696 28.2 
27,483 31,715 13.3 
$4,896 $7,023 30 
10,854 7,035 + 54.3 
$869 $878 1.0 
56,848 55,166 + 3.0 
$3,351 $4,794 30.1 
11,476 11,778 — 2.6 
$2,248 $2,358 4 
3,732 4,053 4.9 
$1,036 $1,199 13.7 
1,454 1,877 22.5 
$367 $509 27.8 
6,290 5,848 + 7.5 
$845 $650 + 30.0 
23,253 19,184 +21.2 
$3,571 $5,429 34.2 
1,046 855 +22.2 
$925 $985 6.1 
$954 $744 + 28.3 
those 


for 1929 refer to sales (shipments or deliveries) by 


manufacturers. 


1 Not yet available. 


2 Includes coatings made 


manufacture of 


confectionery 


and consumed in 


by 


the 
establishments 


engaged in the production of both chocolate and 


confectionery 


The confectionery departments of 


such establishments are classified in the confectionery 


industry. 


3] 








Milk and Milk Products 


ILK production in 1933 is, of 

course, the key to the prospects 

not only for the dairy industry 
but also for butter, cheese, condensed 
and evaporated milk, ice cream and 
the raw-material supply for many in- 
dustrial fluid-milk users. Precise evalu- 
ation of the factors which are going to 
affect milk production is, of course, 
impossible. Neglecting for the moment 
political considerations, we find these 
major factors demanding attention: 

1. The number of dairy cows in the 
United States the first of this year is 
apparently greater than a year ago, but 
the increase over the preceding year 
is a trifle smaller than for the two past 
years. The increase is sufficient, com- 
bined with the prospective first freshen- 
ing of heifers this spring, to promise 
heavy additions to total dairy herds. 

2. Production of milk per dairy cow 
has been decreased slightly (principally 
by restricted feeding) in many parts of 
the country by the tendency of farmers 
to produce less milk because of its low 
unit price. 

3. Production of milk per dairy cow 
may be increased if pasture conditions 
in 1933 prove as much better than dur- 
ing the last three seasons as may be 
expected solely on the score of the law 
of averages. If, as some forecast, this 
is to be a wetter and cooler year, pas- 
ture conditions will be far superior to 
the average of the past three years, 
which was approximately 63 per cent 
of “normal.” This compares with the 
past ten-year average of approximately 
81 per cent of “normal.” 

4. Feed grains are 


abundant and 


cheap and will permit profitable milk 
production at milk prices that would 
normally be ruinous to the dairyman. 
This influence will certainly continue 
until after the good pasture season is 
reached. 

5. Feed supplies and prices tor the 
autumn and winter of 1933 will, of 
course, depend on crop results of this 
year, though the carryover of corn from 
last year’s extremely large crop would 
tend to offset any influence from a 
slightly subnormal corn crop. <A _ wet 
cool year—if such is experienced—prob- 
ably would not be detrimental to the 
production of any feed grain except 
corn. Any weather disadvantage in 
producing feed corn, such as that in- 
cident to a late wet spring or a very 
cool summer with poor maturity, might 
be more than offset in feed supplies for 
dairy cattle by the resulting super- 
average pasture conditions and the pos- 
sibility of large production of silage 
from immature corn. Weather condi- 
tions alone, unless extremely unusual, 
probably could not result in any sharp 
curtailment of milk supply, because of 
the large dairy-cow population and 
large feed-grain carryover into 1933. 

6. Culling of dairy herds to eliminate 
inefficient cows has been long neglected. 
The result is the prospect of a larger 
number of calves, corresponding to 
large cow population, but a lower aver- 
age yield of milk per cow. 

7. Only a sharp upturn in the price 
of cattle for slaughter can remedy the 
overdelayed culling of herds. This, as 
explained in the livestock page, is un- 
likely. Apparent beef consumption per 





capita has declined and total cattle 
population is so high as to make ex- 
tremely unlikely any prospect of muc! 
more attractive market prices for suc: 
cull cows. 

8. The apparent decline in beef con- 
sumption per capita (see page 48) is 
in part offset by local retail slaughter 
and home slaughter of both calves and 
cows. This is but a part of the general 
trend from national large-scale manu- 
facture backward toward the basis oi 
barter and small units of industry that 
is an outstandiing effect of the present 
depression. 

9. A limited factor in decreasing milk 
supply is the tendency to allow the in- 
efficient cow to go dry and to range 
without milk production or breeding. 
The very low price of feed and abun- 
dance of pasture, if it occurs as forecast 
above, will perhaps offset this tendency. 

10. Such rise in prices of milk, 
butter, and other milk products as 
may be anticipated in 1933 will prob- 
ably be merely an accompaniment of 
slow business recovery, these prices 
conforming in their change to the gen- 
eral upward trend of commodity prices 
which is hoped for, and yet none too 
confidently expected. 

11. If an improvement in_ business 
should be accelerated beyond present 
expectations, it might result in a sharp 
reversal in the dairy price trend, since 
in 1933 we are close to the peak of the 
normal cow cycle. However, if re- 
covery is not accelerated and general 
commodity prices do not rise materially, 
the peak in the cow cycle probably will 
not be reached for several months. 


Milk and Butter Fat Used in Factories’ and by Non-Farm Population’ 











——$— — —-—— 1929 —_— — —____. ——_____ —— 1930 — ~ 1931 —_ 
Product Whole Product Whole Product Whole 
Manu- Milk Manu- Milk anu- Milk 
factured Used? Fat in Milk Used?  factured Used? Fat in Milk Used’ factured Used? Fatin Milk Used 
1,000 1,000 Per 1,000 1,000 1,000 Per 1,000 1,000 1,000 Per 1,000 
Lb. Lb. Cent Lb. Lb. Lb. Cent Lb. Lb. Lb. Cent Lb. 
Factory product‘ 
Butter (creamery and whey).... 1,598,248 32,517,470 3.97 1,292,115 1,597,747 32,339,736 3.97 1,284,147 1,667,452 33,905,762 3.98 1,347,907 
Cheese, American (whole and part 
TS Rep ne aeas ee 375,265 3,832,549 3.57 136,972 382,469 3,903,900 3.58 139,601 377,756 3,851,425 3.58 137,881 
Cheese (other than American and 
cottage, pot and bakers’)..... 107,594 1,061,361 3.38 35,926 97,229 1,157,259 3.38 39,143 114,207. 1,121,384 3.40 38,134 
Evaporated milk (whole)........ 1,651,306 3,594,682 3.66 131,745 1,577,352 3,424,265 3.67 125,666 1,539,031 3,340,223 3.67 122,453 
Condensed milk (whole) ......... 97,611 433,652 3.68 15,949 84,047 402,895 3.68 14,823 143,356 312,659 3.69 11,552 
Ice cream (factory) ............ 1,200,762 3,806,406 3.89 147,955 1,135,502 3,592,377 3.88 139,492 982,953 3,121,020 3.87 121,158 
Powdered cream.............-. 2 5,863 3.82 224 400 7,94 3.83 30 161 2,810 4.35 12 
Powdered milk (whole)......... 13,202 101,068 3.79 3,831 15,440 117,735 3.80 4,481 12,628 95,842 3.82 3,665 
OS TES TE ener terar 22,850 61,107 3.80 2,327 22,691 60,480 3.82 2,313 19,198 51,292 3.80 1,956 
Total used for factory products. ........ 45,414,158 Bo | ee 45,006,595 oh) 45,802,417 1,784,828 
Butter fat from whey cream.....  ........ 341,857 bao 354,042 Co. ea 348,075 13,836 
Butter fat from butter, etc., used 
RROAWNORMRS net aeeun. anies< cas 761,231 TOG: io ohwcrwe 721,120 | 647,967 25,144 
Net used for factory products. ........ O4:310;070 3589 1,723,679 § ncccaviccs 43,931,433 3.89 1,707;924 — .nccccws 44,806,375 3.90 1,745,848 
Milk used by non-farm population ........ S2AZG083 3583 UZS2ZDI4  oiisc cc 32;513;042 3.83 1,247,067 scaciese. 32,167,848 3.83 1,233,030 


1Factories reporting manufactured dairy products. 

?As fluid milk and cream. 

3Based on the quantities of milk and cream 
reported as being received for use in these products. 
In addition some fat remains in skim milk on farms, 
some is lost in spillage, stickage, etc., before being 
delivered, and some is excluded through rounding of 
fractional weights and tests upon delivery. 
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‘These data differ from similar data previously 
issued in several respects. The milk required per 
pound of product is based on plant milk and cream 
receipts. Allowance has been made for duplication, 
principally in fat recovered from whey and in the use 
of such manufactured products as butter and evapor- 
ated or condensed milk in ice cream. It has been 
assumed that milk and cream used in ice cream made 


in homes and in small establishments not reporting 
as factories is included as consumption as fluid milk 
or cream. 

5Based on reports from city boards of health. The 
quantities shown exclude consumption by the urbaa 
farm population. Non-farm population estimated a8 
91,246,020 in 1929; 92,745,842 in 1930; and 93,089 876 
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Artificial Factors 


kK MORE difficult to forecast 
“than meteorological factors affect- 
ing milk and its products is the result 
of the present legislative effort of Con- 
gress. That effort is undertaking to 
secure farm relief by some form of 
.djustment in agricultural raw-material 
prices. In its first draft the domestic 
allotment plan as conceived by the 
ilouse of Representatives contemplated 
uch “favor” for only wheat, cotton, 
hogs and tobacco; but in the form in 
which it was finally passed through the 
House and sent to the Senate on Jan. 
13, it included also butter fat and two 
relatively minor crops: rice and pea- 
nuts. If such a bonus or bounty system 
can be established for butter-fat pro- 
ducers, then certainly all of the elements 
affecting price, and perhaps even ele- 
ments affecting total supply, must be 
revised by corrections which in per- 
centage may be more important than all 
the other factors teken together. 

It is utterly impossible to forecast 
what legislative enactment may _ ulti- 
mately be accomplished, if any. But in 
mid-January, when this is written, it 
appears that the present lame-duck 
session of Congress is not likely to 
succeed in drafting any farm relief bill 
which will secure Presidential approval 
or command sufficient support in both 
houses to pass over the President’s 
veto. Hence, this legislative factor is 
essentially one of disturbance of the 
market, unsettling the plans of pro- 
ducers, traders and users. It is unlikely 


that these legislative influences within 
the United States can become real in 


their corrective effect on the relatively 
low farm prices of milk or milk prod- 
ucts until after the middle of 1933, if 
even then they become effective. 


Dairy Production, by Kind, Quantity 
and Value—1929, 1931* 


(All items in thousands; 000 omitted) 


BUTTER 
Per 
Cent 
1931 1929 Change 
Total pounds.... 1,648,911 11,618,092 + 1.9 
Total value...... $439,282 1$706,842 -—-37.9 
Made in the butter 
industry 
POURGR . 6-666 sis - 1,603,038 11,583,995 + 1.2 
We 6 ocsardsc:0; $426,728 1$692,245 38.4 
Made as a secondary 
product in other 
industries: 
Pounds... 26.6. 45,874 34,097 +34.5 
UO) $12,555 $14,596 —14.0 
Creamery butter 
| ree 1,647,749 1,615,688 + 2.0 
WEEMS 6 5.56:5 ens $438,973 $705,980 -—37.8 
Whey fates (made 
from whey cream): 
Pounds... 1,163 1,656 -—29.8 
WANG s/c 6c0es we $310 $469 —-33.9 


‘Includes 747,327 pounds, valued at $393,189, 
reported as ‘‘butter oil.’”’ No such production was 
reported for 1931. 

ICE CREAM, ICES AND SPECIALTIES 
Ice cream, ices and 

specialties, made 
in all industries: 


Total gallons.... 230,177 279,777 —17.7 

Total value...... $269,331 $332,080 —18.9 
Made in the “ice 
cream”’ industry, 

WEB 6 ooo cco $252,489 $305,739 —I17.4 


Per 
1931 1929 chant 
ange 
Made as secondary a 
products in other 
industries, value $16,861 $26,341 —36.0 
Ice cream and ices: 
BHONE. 26006. 220,298 272,438 —19.1 
NC ee $255,270 $320,888 —20.4 
Specialties (cups, 
sticks, etc., re- 
ported in  ice- 
cream equivalent) 
Gallons... 06s 9,880 7,339 +34.6 
Wales cee ac cruret $14,081 $11,192 +25.8 
CHEESE 
Cheese, including cot- 
tage, pot and 
bakers’: 
Aggregate pounds 567,977 588,026 — 3. 
Aggregate value.. $70,172 $112,723 —37.7 
Made in the cheese 
industry 
Pounds: ..<....% 470,027 514,132 — 8.6 
VaINrs secuween $62,052 $103,183 —39.9 
Made as a secondary 
product in other 
industries: 
PoUnda. < .6056s< 97,950 73,894 -+-32.6 
A eae $8,120 $9,540 —-14.9 
Cheese, wae than cot- 
tage, pot and 
bakers’: 
Total pounds.... 467,181 487,200 — 4.1 
Total value...... $62,861 $103,292 -—-39.1 
American or cheddar 
(whole-milk, part 
skim and skim) : 
FPOundg is. 0055 338,428 375,371 — 9.8 
Wate tinea ce nas $44,155 $76,904 —42.6 
Swiss (including 
loc 
VOUNEs 6-0< ones 23,843 
CL ees $3,660 
Brick and Munster 
POURS 6 ose 550 os 31,089 58,134 + 7.9 
WN ois $3,921 $12,076 —-28.4 
Limburger: 
POUNGB. 066.0508 7,791 
WAIN eorairewinies $1,068 
Cream and Neufchatel: 
C15 7 eee epee 54,147 42,003 +28.9 
[iC ere $7,529 $11,123 —32.3 
All Italian varieties 
POUNGES .0cccees 8,384 8,579 — 2.3 
WEINGi oie ea esse $1,589 $1,964 —19.1 
All other varieties 
GUNES... oc ccc es 3,470 3,113 +11.5 
MEO 6 iodo wins $939 $1,224 —23.3 
Cheese — Cottage, pot 
and bakers’: 
Pounds... 00.36 100,795 100,826 (1) 
A | $7,311 $9,432 —22.5 


(}) Less than one-tenth of one per cent decrease. 


CONDENSED AND EVAPORATED MILK AND 
RELATED PRODUCTS 
Condensed and evap- 


orated milk and re- 
lated products, aggre- 


gate value.......... $415,546 $219,984 —33.8 
Made in the con- 
densed and evapo- 
rated milk industry, 
WOM iio bie cence $134,081 $198,912 —32.6 
Made as secondary 
products in other 
industries, value... $11,465 $21,072 45.6 
Condensed and evap- 
orated milk and 
buttermilk: 
Total pounds.... 2,071,172 2,310,727 10.4 
Total value...... $115,058 $173,316 33.6 
Condensed milk: 
Total pounds.... 391,696 532,727 26.5 
Total value...... $23,569 $42,917 45.1 
Case goods: 
Total pounds. . 175,334 246,344 28.8 
Total value...... $13,105 $24,435 46.4 


Made from whole 
milk: 
Pounds... ....0- 145,935 (Q) 
Value.... $11,350 () 
Made from skim milk: 
POMNGS. 2 a :<000+ 29,400 Q) 
i) oe $1,755 () 
Bulk goods: 
Total pounds.... 216,361 286,383 24.5 
Total value.... $10,464 $18,482 43.4 


Made from whole milk: 


POUNGGs <5: <..0-00- 99,635 (1) 
WAIN nc is eek owes $6,077 () 
Made from skim milk: 
Pounds... <5. 116,726 @) 
LC Ce $4,387 (4) 
Evaporated milk: 
Total pounds.... 1,580,029 1,642,214 3.8 
Total value...... $89,606 $126,202 29.0 
Case goods: 
Total pounds.... 1,423,697 1,366,764 + 4.2 
Total value...... $83,556 $110,822 24.6 


Pounds......... 1,420,368 () 
Vale... 6 oc cce acs $83,402 Q) 
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Per 
1931 1929 om 
“han 
Made from skim milk: ” 
Cs 3,329 CPs“ eiaves 
7. $154 Ce “oaks 
Bulk goods: 
Total pounds.... 156,332 275,449 —43.2 
Total value...... $6,050 $15,380 —60.7 
Made from seine milk 
Pounds.. 70,578 OF>  -csewas 
Vi $3,799 Ceo aden 
Made oc skim milk: 
ee $85,754 |) er reer 
WES oe ars es ecxin'e $2,251 GP. Seewens 
Condensed and evap- 
orated buttermilk: 
Ce 99,448 135,787 —-26.8 
Ce $1,883 $4,197 —55.1 
Dried and powdered 
cream: 
Pounds.......... 681 
Vo ae $168 
Dried and powdered 
skim milk 
Gol ee 284,100 220,714 +39.5 
VEIN dsa:é cc watn os $10,953 $20,173 —28.4 
Dried and powdered 
whole milk: 
POON S 6566 s-c:s:s 23,046 
i ae $3,321 
Dried and powdered 
buttermilk: 
Cl. Sa 60,403 67,877 —11.0 
Lf ee $2,041 $4,307 —52.6 
Sterilized 'milk 
(canned) 
POONER e665 06 927 6,711 —86.2 
a $13 $498 —97.4 
Sugar of milk (crude): 
—— ea acaneety's 3,746 )} 
FE a ence craces $229 
Sugar of milk (refined) : - + -3 
POODOS. «<6 60066 3,774 5 
VORB 6 iccceess $477 
Ice-cream mix 
POUMIB. 5.66 65<s 133,626 137,203 2.6 
WE ccc cscs. $11,048 $15,278 —27.7 
Dried casein 
POUNGB. 6060065 40,805 57,826 -29.4 
VON se cccecs. $2,237 $5,726 —60.9 
() Not called for on schedule. 
*The figures for 1931 represent production; those 


for 1929 refer to sales (shipments or deliveries) by 
manufacturers. 


Estimated Production—1932 
(Millions of pounds; 000,000 omitted) 


Jan. to Nov. (Inc.) ‘ 

Per Cent 
Commodity 1932* 193] Change 

Creamery butter...... 1,536 1,544 - p _ 

Farm butter.......... 515 525 

Total butter... 2,052 2,069 0 8 
OC ee 438 465 9 
Condensed milk....... 205 266 23:0 
Evaporated milk... ... 1,414 1,340 + 5.5 
Total milk equivalent 51,461 52,116 hea 


Apparent Trade Output 


(Including production, changes in stocks and net 
imports and exports) 
(Millions of pounds; 000,000 omitted) 
Battee ia ois eens 2,041 2,090 2.4 
a ae rere ee 487 519 6.2 
Condensed milk....... 193 262 ~-26.4 
Evaporated milk!..... 1,370 1,352 + 1.4 
Total milk equivalent 51,629 53,121 2.8 


*Figures subject to revision. 
1Case goods only. 
U. S. Cold Storage Holdings 
000 omitted) 
Jan. 1, Jan. I, _ I, 


(Thousands; 


5-Yr 1932 1933* 
Commodity Avg 
40 per cent cream (40 gt. cans) ...... 60 168 
20 per cent cream (40 qt. cans) ...... Os ese eavnce 
Butter, creamery (lb.)...... 52,410 26,643 22,044 
( ‘heese, American (Ib.)... 63,685 60,804 57,750 
Cheese, Swiss (Ib.).. 8,487 9,747 4,239 
Cheese, brick & Munster (ib.) 1,431 1,365 746 
Cheese, limburger (b.). 1,249 1,071 — 973 
( ‘heese, all other (Ib.)....... 5,688 5,331 9,016 
*Figures subject to revision. 
Note:-—These holdings include stocks in both cold 
storage warehouses and meat-packing plants 
Other Stocks 
(Thousands; 000 omitted) 
Dec. | Dec 5, 
Commodity 1932% 1931 
Condensed milk in manufacturers 
PS) ae een ene 22,13 23,738 
hy vaporated milk in manufactur- : 
ers’ hands (Ib.).. ee . 139,685 139,844 
Dry milk (skim) db.) . 15,194 0,829 
10-per cent cream (40 qt cans) 20 91 
*Figures subject to revision 
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Kind, Quantity, and Value 


|The figures for 1931 represent production; 
those for 1929 refer to sales (shipmente 
or deliveries) by manufacturers] 


POULTRY KILLED, DRESSED AND PACKED 


1931 1929 Per Cent 
Total Value -—In Thousands—~ Change 
In all industries. . $95,949 «$128,005 —25.0 
In poultry industry...... $94,975 $126,948 —25.2 
In other industries*...... $972 $1,058 — 8.1 
Poultry killed and dressed: 
Total value.... . $92,068 $122,466 —24.8 
Chickens 
Pounds 340,118 329,689 + 3.2 
Value. . $75,183 $94,325 —20.3 
Turkeys 
Pounds 34,720 31,427 +10.5 
Value.. $8,785 $9,909 —11.3 
Ducks 
Pounds.. Sey 5 5,660 — 1.5 
Value $1,087 $1,386 —21.6 
Geese! 
Pounds. . 4,130 
Value.... $777 | $16,847 —33.9 
Other poultry and moult ry 
not reported as to kine 
Se ee $6,237 
Poultry canned, including 
potted chicken, value.. $2,719 $4,125 —34.1 
Chicken broth and soup, ) 
OES Mea eaters ve AREA $1,021 | 
Other poultry products, ¢ $1,414 —17.8 
and dressed _ rabbits, 
hares, value........... $140) 
1Data not called for separately on schedule 
for 1929. 


* As secondary products. 





Eggs and Poultry 


GGS serve as an important raw 

material for food manufacture, al- 

though household, hotel, restaurant 
and other institutional use probably 
accounts for nearly 90 per cent of 
the net consumption. The usage in 
bakeries of eggs and egg products is 
from 30 to 40 million dollars per year; 
in noodle manufacture, from 14 to 2 
million; for ice cream, about # million; 
and in mayonnaise manufacture, the 
equivalent of 74 million dozen eggs. 
Fresh, dried or frozen eggs are also of 
large importance in candy making, bak- 
ing powder manufacture, the prepara- 
tion of ready-mixed or prepared flour, 
and to a considerable extent in numer- 
ous other industries. 

The contribution of poultry and eggs 
to the gross income of the farm is ex- 
tremely large, representing possibly 20 
per cent of the total from all animals 
and animal products. In many years 


and 
in- 
come received from cattle and calves, 


gross income from chickens 


ggs greater than the 


this 
chicken e is 
being exceeded in the national farm 
receipts only by milk and hogs; and the 
recent decline in hog prices may place 
poultry and egg returns second. 

Egg production and marketing is, of 
course, undoubtedly interwoven with 
the poultry business; and both poultry 
and egg markets to a considerable de- 
gree depend on feed supplies and prices. 
The charts below show the relationship 
between poultry and egg prices and the 
corresponding prices of poultry rations. 
The larger areas and wider swings 
away from normal in the case of poultry 
than in the case of eggs, of course, re- 
flect the somewhat slower reaction of 
chicken population than egg supply to 
price factors. But both poultry and egg 
supplies react much more quickly than 
do other animal products, even milk. 









































































































































































































































INDEX AND RATIO OF E6G AND POULTRY RATION PRICES, 1923-1932 
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Dark areas above the 100 per cent line in lower chart Chicken prices have been relatively higher than feed prices 
indicate periods when egg prices were relatively higher since the summer of 1928, indicating a condition favorable 

than feed prices. to chicken raising. 
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some Trend Possibilities 


In Poultry and Eggs 


EASONAL factors dominate both 
S the poultry and egg business. Yet 
K there is superimposed on the sea- 
sonal factor the effect which results 
from the composite decision of farmers 
to hatch more chicks, to cull flocks more 
vigorously, or to feed more generously 
for greater egg production. Such de- 
cisions can within a period of a few 
weeks radically shift the whole market 
situation with reference to both poultry 
supply and price. 

These decisions are influenced greatly 
by the market price of eggs, which in 
turn is affected by weather conditions 
and consumer demand. For these rea- 
sons forecasts pertaining to either poul- 
try or egg markets beyond a very short 
period are extremely difficult and are 
filled with possibilities for error. 

As late as less than a month ago in- 
dications were that attractive market 
prices for poultry and fresh eggs would 
continue into the spring’ of 1933. 

Throughout 1932, poultry and, to a 
lesser degree, eggs had a wide price 
advantage above the normal relation of 
their price to the price of feed used in 
producing them. Even though this re- 
lationship in price resulted in a marked 
increase in eggs produced in the latter 
part of the year, the market price con- 
tinued on an index number basis far 
above normal as compared with other 
farm commodities. In December, ap- 
parently because of the relatively low 
cold-storage holdings of eggs and un- 
expected and severe cold weather, the 
farm price of eggs rose rapidly to 265 
per cent of the June price. Usually the 
seasonal price increase results in slightly 


less than doubling the June minimum. 

Had those conditions continued, high 
egg prices combined with an abundance 
of cheap feed would have tempted the 
chicken raisers of the United States to 
hatch an unusually large number of 
chicks and thus increase considerably 
the chicken population by June, 1933. 

Such developments would have prob- 
ably meant an abundant supply of both 
poultry and fresh eggs for the latter 
part of 1933. However, a sudden shift 
in weather conditions has changed a 
strong December market to a weak Jan- 
uary market. An abundance of cheap 
feed plus unusually warm weather have 
promoted a marked increase in produc- 
tion. The same warm weather plus in- 
creased unemployment and lower in- 
comes have depressed market demand. 
Such a turn of affairs has reversed, 
probably temporarily, the outlook for 
increased chicken population and thereby 
egg production, 

On the other hand, should the weather 
suddenly turn cold the price of eggs wiil 
soar to higher levels because of retarded 
production and depleted ,cold-storage 
stocks and the December trend will 
again predominate. 

These short-time influences shouid 
not as a rule be regarded too seriously 
in formulating long-time plans. How- 
ever, in poultry and egg production they 
carry more significance than in most 
other industries. The accompanying 
charts of fundamental data, however, 
will afford a basis for future judgment 
in these matters as the supplementary 
data of the coming years gradually are 
made available. 
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FIVE-YEAR AVERAGE, 1925-1929 


POULTRY : COLD-STORAGE MOVEMENT 
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Eggs in Cold Storage 


On Jan. | in thousands 


1933* 


-year 

Av. 1932 
Shell Eggs, Cases........... 1,274 1,475 
Frozen Eggs—-Case Equiv... 1,824 2,263 
Total—Case Equivalent..... 


Frozen Poultry in Storage 


po) | 
Lp 2) ar rere rer 
Roasters, lb... ane 
WO MUIN 50.45 o.9 xian sine oe 
fy CCL) | ee re 
Ducks, lb. . Sei 
Miscellaneous, || oer 

* Subject to revision. 

+71 per cent reported as: 
yolks, 18 per cent; and mixed, 50 per cent. 

t Includes duc ks. 


Jan Feb Mar Apr Nay June duly hug 5 Sept! 0c Nov Dec 





whites, 32 per cent; 











CASE EGGS : COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS AND NEW YORK PRICE, 1927-1932 
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Peak of storage holdings generally comes in August, as 
eggs are stored between March and July. Storage eggs, 
normally, must be put into consumption channels by 


March 1. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF EDIBLE = Fats and | | te, 
OILS AMONG THEIR MAJOR USES 
1931 
foreign origin 
yk Food Sesame Soap | 
orp al icicl a 
’ ma 
| Coconut am a spam . ; ; / 
97 aa Loe "| [AVERAGE PRICE OF LAND AND COTTONSEED ATS AND OILS for the food in- 
‘§ Seorine! | ti OIL, 1900-19320 dustries are to a large extent inter- 
Peanut | + ' Er < 
- ae Pearut | Hocony Z * average spot price A | | | | ; —— my only w — ~ 
S . 12 5 (prime summer | \ 100 group ut also among the other ' t 
‘| Yy og i eee yellow) New York + A\\ | | industrial users. Furthermore, fats and 
0 @ Aied| |S pe cement | a | oils, perhaps more than most raw mate- ‘ 
8 pets) 15 Chicago} ae | rials, demand an international view. ‘ 
S| | Palm ie / ! " Also they are frequently merely byprod- ‘ 
si =| Misc : | ucts of other agricultural activity, such 
t mails Shel) Is 5 ; | | ; 7] | as the growing of cotton and the pack- ‘ 
S 59 ll ge” FOR Rr ee oe POOP ee ing of pork, and hence cannot be inde- ‘ 
& nee) | we a = 1920 1925 _ 1950 1953 pendently controlled by their producers. j f 
en Some fats and oils are made from d 
“0 a ee one-year crops like corn and cottonseed, d 
| LARD EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES others come from sources like coconuts, t 
30 | the production of which depends upon p 
| long-time considerations rather than ea 
° > 
bas | upon the current wish of the land owner. ; th 
20 Butter Tallow} | In some cases there are alternate out- t} 
| lets for feed or even for fertilizer usage ; h 
10 | and then, though the oil material may Oo 
| be grown, the oil need not be separated It 
| to prevent complete wastage of the crop. wa 
0 | igs? iS 
* Vertical distances show percentages 450.5 099 197% 1974 1925 1926 197 7 1928 1929 1930 1941 1932 And, of COUFSE, jn the case of such oils la 
Area proportional to quantities used |___ F921 1922 1925 1924 oe es as that made from corn, the use of the 
_— an ane raw material for oil making is but a m 
INVERAGE LIVE WEIGHT OF HOGS, YIELD OF LARD, AND] (———coac 00 camo SpORTS PROM TEE minor part of the total usage of the crop. U 
RATIO OF LARD PRICES TO FAT BACK PRICES ,1900 TO DATE | UNITED STATES, 1900 TO DATE All these considerations enter when one he 
2000 T undertakes to study the supply or pros- 16 
ieee | | & ‘oon Se ie pective market price of the food oils. or 
| c Prk exerts | pan In a recent issue of Foop INDUSTRIES 1¢ 
é = Pie | Ee j c ae ees 
wer of Lard. production to Total — Weight | & 1200 | | ' / | | (July, 1932, pp. 248-250) are given nc 
| of — Slavanteres Under Federal. napertion, | | & go0 | : a certain general statistical summaries as re 
= “i Ye12 2 = ~ to the principal countries producing oil- cr 
“sn atio'of lard prices ae | - ‘ . bearing materials, available world sup- sit 
& te birseteeretesss te. Par Ome PICs: | ie plies, and the major factors affecting the cr 
1900 1905 W910 1915 1920 1925 1930 United States usage. af 
United States Factory Production of Animal and Vegetable Fats Stocks of Animal and Vegetable 
and Oils, Calendar Years Fats and Oils (a) U; 
_ 1932 
First Second Third —————0n Dec. 31-—_—-—_—. Sept. 30 Oi 
Fat or Oil 1928 1929 1930 1931 Quarter Quarter Quarter 1927 1929 1931 1932 
ao a In Thousand Pounds _ ——In Thousand Pounds-——- 
Cottonseed, crude.............. 1,460,469 1,581,631 1,616,102 1,417,000 519,709 224,152 249,476 158,834 115,884 126,761 103,100 
Cottonseed, refined... ......+ 1,330,764 1,450,772 1,457,564 1,295,000 453,495 273,087 173,569 503,140 425,459 489,866 503,199 E 
Peanut, crude and virgin........ 12,439 16,131 25,495 14,000 3,415 2,990 1,843 1,598 2,269 5,046 1,145 
Peanut, refined................ 9,546 10,680 18,946 10,658 2,375 2,379 1,903 1,372 2,286 1,531 1,731 Cot 
Coconut or copra, crude........ 341,181 352,654 352,727. 303,434 ~—«77,887. 62,358 ~—-53,015 98,358 174,706 188,352 145,339 Cot 
Coconut or copra, refined....... 295,909 334,567 300,405 272,471 57,361 54,351 57,350 15,491 17,706 14,800 13,004 P, 
RD RIB. 0% « 5-25 oes eee 133,680 120,747 113,145 26,036 24,320 27,394 14,060 11,543 10,386 8,289 ne 
an coe, SOR eeT 121,451 101,148 104,014 28,741 19,488 26,192 10,365 12,307 12,873 7,838 Pea 
BOyNCAN, GUTS... 65. 6.6cs asics aves 4,716 11,009 14,387 39,129 14,629 9,257 5,405 4,704 12,577 13,635 11,002 Coe 
Soybean, refined............... 7,441 7,831 6,629 23,890 2,689 2,036 4,835 1,492 2,871 4,714 5,345 Coo 
Olive, edible................... 1,438 1,003 2,184 1,638 NU tetcatued bey aes 4,806 6,114 4,216 5,333 Cor: 
Palm kernel, crude pinksh sha SP a eer toe hae ete 412 18,542 4,484 (d) (d) 12,177 13,572 8,441 7,335 Con 
Palm kernel, refined............ 16,607 15,567 32,151 25,150 4,634 3,577 1,609 2,130 1,196 1,663 Ltts Soyl 
Rapeseed....... 9, 0S eiers itee el SONS NS Sis ores MCRAE Ulli einleele Satetttce Gaiters. teaisuerareon mrcteretr are 5,719 5,795 3,867 2,691 pat 
IN ina Sx isoiie.cicomnuranasl weedeat ecadaadneh auieiaaid Ceres aes nea ks 41,326 52,576 89,054 + 83,972 a 
Lard, neutral.................. 52,991 43,508 26,957 22,965 5,241 4,746 3,269 3,162 4,174 2,085 1,846 4 
Lard, other edible.............. 1,799,976 1,813,354 1,575,548 1,658,445 483,437 403,944 342,244 49,909 59,872 51,035 58,871 Palr 
Tallow, edible................. 41,047. 43,727 41,676 70,000 14,574 12,651 13,128 3,970 3,166 4,899 3,712 Palr 
Lard compounds and other lard Rap 
substitutes. . ene: 1,143,349 1,220,102 1,211,268 1,172,874 220,417 221,006 276,916 26,770 31,669 24,757 24,480 Paln 
| woe cece  Mee0S 122,527 116,430 94,372 21,060 17,471 17,788 6,629 8,108 4,864 4,856 Larc 
Animal stearin, edible saint 61,262 59,753 55,815 46,614 9,907 7,014 8,583 5,891 4,955 4,582 2,449 Lard 
ee aa 11,231 10,684 7,947 9,994 1,578 1,158 1,790 1,867 1,865 2,856 1,563 Tall 
OC Re oe ee 22,161 29,855 17,253 19,891 4,701 3,964 3,634 5,070 5,092 3,989 3,788 I , 
Oleomargarine b............... 333,122 349,124 277173 Ro 4 Kates weseames, Gumeies)  —-_ateunvsvaveuae wesecsuacs vsteevargee 1 ceeaiaemed yer 
Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. (a) Stocks in factories, warehouses, and oun 
(b) Annual report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, year beginning July |. hands of importers and exporters. Does not Ani 
(c) Not yet available. (d) Not given as separate commodity. include those in hands of households, local re- pag 
Above figures include all production other than that of lard, tallow, and grease in the households, on the tailers, wholesalers, or jobbers except such as Palle 
farms, and by the small local butchers and meat markets. may be held in public warehouses. Lard 
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The Outlook for Fats and Oils 


fats and oils must be considered 
when appraising these commodities 
materials for the food indus- 


[ists an major sources of edible 


as raw 
tries: 

1. Butter, the major product produced 
from all surplus milk supplies, is likely 
to be in abundant supply at reasonable 
price during 1933 (see pages 52-53). 

2. Lard, the food fat second in impor- 
tance, is produced inevitably as one of 
the major coproducts in pork packing. 
During 1933, it probably will be pro- 
duced in quantities slightly greater than 
during the past year, even though the 
total slaughter of pork, measured by the 
pounds of dressed meat, may not be any 
greater. It is already clearly shown by 
the experience of the past few months 
that hogs are being finished slightly 
heavier and that lard yields per 100 Ib. 
of dressed meat are increasing sharply. 
[It is probable that the lard production 
will be at least 5 per cent greater than 
last year. , 

3. Vegetable oil for the food industry 
means primarily cottonseed oil. The 
United States cotton production, and 
hence cottonseed production, during 
1932 was the lowest since 1923, dropping 
on an index-number basis from 134 in 
1931 to 96 for 1932. However, it does 
not appear at all likely that this will 
result in any real shortage of seed for 
crushing nor justify any price increases, 
since the carryover from the exceptional 
crop of 1931 was very large. This fact 
affords small comfort to the vegetable- 


oil manufacturer, especially when he 
realizes that the price recently has been 
lower than for many years past. 

Minor oils in the food-plant supply 
follow closely the trends for the three 
major food fats. 

The largest single factor affecting 
food fat prices for 1933 is an artificial 
one; that is, the economic consequence 
of the legislative efforts, not only in the 
U. S. Congress but also throughout the 
rest of the world, attempting to secure 
for agriculture or for other divisions 
of home industry a bettered economic 
condition. Any such program of farm 
relief as the domestic allotment plan, if 
enacted, might completely upset the eco- 
nomic balance between one fat and 
another, between this nation and the 
others, or between agriculture, industry, 
and the ultimate consumer. <A similar, 
though probably smaller, effect would 
come from a tariff on fats or perhaps 
even from provision for Philippine in- 
dependence. No forecasting as to prices 
can give proper weight to these influ- 
ences, since they are as yet embryonic 
in form. Furthermore, no estimates 
of supply, or prospective production in 


1933 by agriculture, can ignore the 
psychological influence, first on the 
farmer and then on the trader and 


processer. 
If one ignores all this “artificial” in- 


fluence he can anticipate abundant sup- . 


plies and prices which may move slowly 
upward only as they respond to change 
in the general commodity price level. 


United States: Factory Consumption of Animal and Vegetable Fats and 
Oils, in Calendar Years, 1928-1931 and First Three Quarters in 1932 








-_-—— —— 1932. ——_--__- 
First Second Third 
Fat. or Oil 1928 1929 1930 1931 Quarter Quarter Quarter 
— In Thousand Pounds - 
Cottonseed, crude............ 1,444,197 1,578,130 1,602,064 1,403,000 495,795 302,429 189,729 
Cottonseed, refined........... 1,181,907 1,244,936 1,241,983 1,033,000 220,753 223,273 283,700 
Peanut, crude and virgin...... 12,360 13,828 24,044 12,188 3,061 3,213 2,208 
Peanut, refined............... 8,949 8,703 17,561 12,145 1,235 1,847 1,712 
Coconut or copra, crude....... 584,717 665,694 632,907 557,000 138,489 124,120 130,032 
Coconut or copra, refined...... 267,111 321,489 329,637 310,000 64,327 59,171 62,380 
COUN CENA 6.6 :s6o55'0e055 oa vices 130,533 151,775 126,054 120,000 33,003 21,771 31,715 
Corn, refined................. 18,057 26,431 20,821 28,000 10,737 3,999 4,334 
Soybean, crude............... 15,457 20,793 17,599 35,501 6,203 5,460 8,102 
Soybean, refined.............. 3,997 4,941 8,930 16,302 2,767 2,842 3,600 
Olive, edible................. 2,081 2,067 2,444 2,000 305 569 298 
Palm kernel, crude........... 45,389 58,324 54,031 55,140 6,144 4,583 2,006 
Palm kernel, refined.......... 16,753 13,840 29,510 24,259 3,881 3,911 2,342 
ns 15,169 13,327 11,532 8,783 1,615 1,841 1,405 
HOMER (sisal pushed. 3 Pos favhas oto 178,937 198,017 219,993 236,000 45,363 46,482 55,733 
Lard, neutral................ 25,659 28,480 16,848 12,121 3,777 4,406 5,083 
Lard, other edible............ 18,094 17,389 19,497 10,000 1,039 1,136 1,695 
Tallow, edible................ 30,091 28,452 31,256 71,433 10,528 12,453 14,251 
Lard, compound and other lard 
substitutes...........00.00. 894 460 1,468 1,602 99 77 54 
2 | ee er eee 46,465 56,360 46,493 33,000 5,968 3,499 3,875 
Animal stearin, edible......... 51,258 52,245 46,129 31,000 6,536 7,464 5,031 
TOO ooo nccevevcceens 8,187 9,696 8,855 10,743 1,304 1,758 — 1,005 
TO io ip ccs ccexs cnn 17,549 17,654 12,243 10,120 2,027 2,231 1,604 
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lion Pounds 
- 


If he undertakes to weight these leg- 
islative influences, he becomes lost in as 
dense a fog as appears to surround the 
efforts of Congress itself. Furthermore, 
to consider the influence of the U. S. 


Congress is not enough; there also 
are administrative embargoes, import 


quotas, export bonuses, and compulsory 
rules as to admixture, sale, or use, 
almost without number, now prevalent 
or in prospect in all of the major indus- 
trial nations. The forecaster certainly 
meets unusual difficulties this year. 


[ LARD PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
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PRICES AND PRICE RATIO 
OF LARD AND HOGS 
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PRICES AND PRICE RATIO OF 
LARD AND LARD SUBSTITUTES 
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When cotton prices 
go below 8 cents per pound, the South 
cannot buy food, as is its custom, but 
must raise its own. The acreage planted, 
rather than the yield in tons, must be 
regarded as the true reaction of the 
farmer to low cotton prices. If the 
weather conditions of 1931, which 
yielded a huge cotton crop, should also 
have favored the growth of sweet pota- 


Sweet Potatoes— 


toes and yams, their production would 
have been nearly doubled. If sweet- 
potato production is down, the fault is 


not the farmer’s. 

A reversal of weather conditions in 
1933 probably will curtail cotton produc- 
tion, sending its price slightly higher, 
but it probably also will increase sweet- 
potato yields and supplant considerable 
of the food demand that would arise 
from improved cotton prices. 
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Snap Beans—The price per ton of 
snap beans for the fresh market has 


suffered grievously since 1928. Truckers 
have persisted in increasing acreage 
despite diminishing returns. The acre- 
age for manufacture, largely in northern 
states, has suffered in the meantime, but 
the South has also received an economic 
rap on its knuckles for persistence in 
keeping up volume in the face of declin- 
ing prices. Snap beans abandoned in 
1932 because of poor market conditions 
amounted to 7,400 acres. Florida lost 
284,000 bu. and Texas lost 278,000 bu. 
of beans that were unprofitable to ship. 
That sort of thing won’t go on much 
longer. 
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VEGETABLES AND 


©The deadly competition between processed and un- 


processed fruits and vegetables does not end its battle lines 


at the point of direct competition. 


It affects manufac- 


turers of packaged foods in particular in widely separated 


localities. 


® Essentially this battle for a place on the American menu 
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Tomatoes—Tomatoes are in a class by 
themselves in many respects. Consump- 
tion in their various forms has held up 
remarkably well. Fresh or market toma- 
toes are of two kinds: winter-grown, 
from the South, chiefly Florida and south 
Texas, which command a price that is 
often more than double the average 
price for all United States shown here; 
and summer -grown tomatoes, whose 
price often is comparable to the average 
price paid by manufacturers. The com- 
petition therefore is not between North 
and South by regions but between win- 
ter and summer producers. 

Whether the acreage for market will 
continue to rise in 1933 will depend to 
a large extent on the general level of 
prices. If prices decline further, trans- 
portation costs will prevent winter toma- 
toes from reaching northern metropoli- 
tan markets in large quantity. It is 
believed, however, that further price de- 
clines are not to be anticipated, but if 
they should come at once, the season 
is now too far advanced to permit it to 
affect the acreage planted in Florida and 
Texas. The pattern is set for the 1933 
winter-spring crop. 

Production for the summer market 
will depend on almost identical factors 
that will affect production for manufac- 
ture: lateness of spring, weather, and 
changes in general price level before 
planting time in May and June. Acreage 
for manufacture is secured largely by 
future contract except in New Jersey, 
Maryland and Delaware (“Tri-State” 
territory) and presumably therefore will 
be sufficient to care for anticipated needs 
(compare also with tomato curves on 
p. 60). 





to 1933, due to unemployment and the 

back-to-the-land movement, there in- 
evitably follows a rapid increase of 
vegetable production and also of those 
fruits where it is quickly possible to get 
in or out of production. Most fruits, 
however, grow on trees and bushes that 
require several years to come into bear- 
ing and hence are of less importance in 
a year-to-year forecast where the mo- 
mentary intentions of man are the pre- 
dominant variable. 

Vegetable production is far more im- 
portant than fruit as a flexible source 
of food, and for that reason the depres- 
sion witnesses a rapid increase in num- 
ber and size of home gardens, factory 
gardens, community gardens, truck gar- 
dens and truck farms, The latter two 
are purely commercial enterprises and 
only these enter the national statistics. 
The former are very important, how- 
ever, for home canning of food depends 
on home production of raw material. 
About the only index of home canning 
which is available is the sale of rubber 


I: AN economic period such as 1930 
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Spinach—Production of spinach for 
manufacture has suffered severely dur- 
ing the past three years, although mar- 
ket spinach appears to be holding its 
own. As long as the farm value per ton 
of market spinach holds its present rela- 
tive place and the weather permits its 
growing in the winter truck farming 
regions, the trend probably will continue 
until prices in general turn upward or 
transportation from California equals the 
market value. 
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FRESH FRUITS 


is between winter and summer truck crops—between the 
North and the South. And the canner receives the first 


effect. 
affected. 


But other food manufacturers are indirectly 


® Northern food manufacturers are vitally interested in a 


rise in price of cotton. 


rings for glass jars, as reported on page 
73, but this is admittedly very unreliable. 

One feature, quite apparent from 
the data here presented, is the curi- 
ous three-cornered competition between 
winter- and summer-grown fresh-vege- 
table producers and the vegetable can- 
ning industry. It is southern farmer 
versus northern farmer, with the canner 
on a hot spot. 

The price position of cotton and its 
relation to vegetable production is better 
understood if one first reads “Oppor- 
tunity or Calamity?” November, 1931, 
Foop INDUSTRIES, pages 467-469. The 
sweet-potato curve on page 58 illus- 
trates the typical reaction of the cotton 
farmer to low prices. 

Indirectly all food manufacturers are 
affected by the competition from fresh 
produce, because it, being perishable, 
must be sold or spoil. Commission mer- 
chants, seldom risking their own funds, 
sell at any price. Staple items of a 
preserved or non-perishable nature are 
held—usually withheld—for better prices 
by their owners. 


ANY food manufacturers must 

study the situations presented 
briefly in these pages if future operations 
are to be scheduled in the best possible 
manner. Changes in general price 
levels, which we do not attempt to fore- 
cast, will alter the expected production 
through a variety of ways. ‘Therefore, 
it is important to interpret these pages 
in the light of changing international 
politics, financial policies and debt ar- 
rangements. 

In applying the trend data presented 
here to a forecast pertaining to a given 
concern, the table of car requirements 
on page 43, compiled by American Raii- 
way Association, is an important sup- 
plementary forecast. And weather, 
either good, bad or indifferent, may 
change the whole situation. 





Omission of discussions of potatoes, 

grapes, peaches has been necessary be- 
cause of space limitations. 
_ Sweet Corn—Canned sweet corn has 
little commercial competition from fresh 
Sweet corn except in Metropolitan New 
York and Philadelphia. Wide swings 
in the annual acreage for manufacture 
Suggests that corn canners need better 
interpretation of statistics. 
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Fresh Produce vs. Canned Foods— 
Here is a curve that tells the story of 
the effect of unemployment on produc- 
tion of fruits and vegetables. Economic 
forces work in two ways: reduced buy- 
ing power and increased effort to win a 
living from the land. 
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Citrus Fruits—Citrus production is 
still predominantly oranges. Largest in- 
creases occurring in Florida suggest a 
possible interrelationship with the Flor- 
ida real estate boom that ended in 1926. 
Texas has recently had an orgy of plant- 
ing citrus trees at the rate of about a 
million new trees a year, which do not 
produce until about five years of age or 
older. Texas has approximately only 
20 per cent of its citrus trees now in 
bearing. Although a lesser factor in the 
market today, its production can be 
expected to quadruple by 1937, even if 
no more trees are planted. 
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MONTHLY SHIPMENTS 
COMPETING FRUITS,5-YEAR AV., 1924-1928 
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Interfruit Competition — Five years’ 
experience of fresh-fruit shipments by 
months shows when and where the in- 
tercommodity fruit competition — lies. 
Apples, peaches, pears and grapes have 
constant competitors in canned fruits, 
dried fruits, oranges and bananas. Citrus 
trees are still increasing in number and 
total production, while apple trees de- 
creased 46 per cent in number between 
1910 and 1930, but productivity per tree 
has increased so much that total produc- 
tion is nearly constant. 
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Peas—Acreage of peas grown in the 
United States increased 200 per cent 
from 1918 to 1932. The high point of 
250 per cent of 1918 acreage came in 
1930. In that year the country also im- 
ported 3,000,000 Ib. of peas. In 1918, 
only 7.4 per cent of the peas raised com- 
mercially went to market, but by 1932 
the truck crop had crept up to 38 per 
cent of the total. Neither importations 
nor depressions dampen the 
truck farmer’s ardor, and 
manufacture seems to have been affected 
by both of them. Market 
largely from the South in winter. In 
creasing development of its market vol- 
Irom 


seem to 


acreage tor 


peas come 


ume against competition canned 
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What Makes the Price of 
Canned Vegetables? 


OVEMENTS of canned-food 

prices received a high degree of 

elucidation by Carlos Campbell, 
ot the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, in several addresses which he 
presented at the convention of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association in Chicago 
during the week of Jan. 23. Many have 
believed that the law of supply and de- 
mand fails to explain price movements 
in this field. His discussion, while not 
disparaging this basic — relationship, 
shows that other factors, particularly 
intercommodity competition, must also 
be considered in a price forecast to be 
reasonably accurate. 

The principal vegetables competing 
with canned corn were stated by Mr. 
Campbell to be canned peas and canned 
tomatoes. The supply of canned peas 
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FERAL RESERVE BOARD, 1923-1925 





for 1932-33 is reported to be about 13,- 
000,000 cases, which is below average, 
and the supply of canned tomatoes may 
be about 12,000,000 cases, which is 
larger than last year’s supply but below 
the average of the last five years. 

The demand for canned corn during 
recent years has been declining, despite 
the fact that during 1931-32 more 
canned corn moved into consuming 
channels than during the 1930-31 sea- 
son. The increased disappearance in 
1931-32 of about 4 to 5 per cent was 
accomplished by a reduction in prices 
of from 30 to 35 per cent. 

A nominal carryover in most indus- 
tries is not considered a factor depres- 
sing to prices. It is probable that the 
corn-canning industry may come to con- 
sider a regular carryover in canners’ 









warehouses of about 2,000,000 cases as 
being normal and therefore as having 
little effect on prices early in the follow- 
ing season. 

When the index of employment, as a 
measure of consumer buying power, is 
between 105 and 95, there is no appre- 
ciable effect on corn prices, but when 
the index falls below 95, the etfect on 
prices of canned corn becomes much 
greater. The index is “lagged” one 
year because of the characteristic lag 
in the relationship between employment 
and consumer demand for foods, Fol- 
lowing 1920-21, 1921-22, and 1930-31 
the lower prices than size of supply 
would justify are explained by the un- 
employment then prevailing. 

It appears that the other factors 
which enter into price movements, 
broadly speaking, are all components 
of the supply or demand forces, each 
having its own individual and more or 

(Turn to page 62) 
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Canned corn pricing requires knowledge of pack, carryover 

and employment. Estimate from pack only is obviously 

in error; estimate from pack and carryover is also wrong; 

final estimate is from pack, carryover and employment. 
It closely approximates the actual price. 
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Canned corn perplexes many under supply-demand condi- 

tions like these. Price expressed is per cent of the 

season’s average. Years 1921-22 and 1927-28 were years 

of short pack preceded by years of large pack, and 1925-26 
vice versa, 
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AUG. 1921-22 23-24 25-26 27-28 


Forecast of average annual price of canned peas is based 

on pack, carryover and employment. First estimate, based 

only on pack, and second estimate, including also carry- 

over, fail to forecast actual prices. Final estimate hides 
behind the actual price line. 
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29-30 1921-22 23-24 25-26 27-28 29-30-32 
The price forecast for canned tomatoes is based on pack, 
carryover and the 2-year index of prices of competing 
vegetables—corn, peas, string beans, spinach, lima beans 
and beets, Estimate at left uses pack only; at right 


uses both. 
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Three Cake Mixes 


Three new dry cake mixes have been 
added to the series of mixes manufactured 
by P. Duff & Sons, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
These include devil’s food mix, spice cake 
mix, and fruit cake mix, all “made with 
Duff’s molasses.” The fruit cake mix is 
packaged in 17-oz. cans and the other two 





bist 


mixes in 144-0z. cans. All are ready to 
bake after liquid has been added. Aside 
from the direct value of the mixes as mar- 
ketable products, they provide a_ sizable 
outlet for Duff’s molasses. 


Bahaman Conch Chowder 


El Cobo, the great Bahaman conch, said 
to have been regarded a superior article of 
food by people of the West Indian Islands 
for centuries, has been made available for 
general consumption. From the meat and 
juice of this sea food, Bahama Isles Foods 
Corp., Miami, Fla., is manufacturing a 
conch chowder, a “pick-up” cocktail and 
a tonic. The chowder, packed in 10}-oz. 
and 203-oz. cans, contains meat of the 
conch and vegetables. The cocktail com- 
bines the juice of the conch with tomato 
juice and is spiced to make it appetizing. 
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The tonic, known as Marevéta, consists of 
concentrated juice of el Cobo and an 
aqueous extract of the fruit of the pal- 
metto. The chowder is held to be highly 
nourishing, and it is advertised as a meal 
in itself. 


Canned Jellied Salads 


After perfecting a “vegetable gelatin” 
that will blend with other foods and stand 
cooking and sterilization under pressure, 
without losing its jelling quality and flav- 
ors, The Family Kitchen, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., is placing on the market jel- 
lied chicken, tuna and vegetable salads. 
These products, bearing the trade name 
“High-Noon,” are to be followed by jellied 
fruit salad and other combinations. The 
salads are put up in 104-oz. cans, ready 
to serve. 

The gelatin used in makirs these foods 
will stand up under a temperature of 250 
deg. F. while being sterilized and will 
withstand any climatic condition or heat 
up to 180 deg. F. before melting, it is 
asserted. The salads are attractive in 
appearance and are held to be exceptionally 
palatable, since all the liquid juices and 
bouillons are saved by solidifying and in- 
corporating them into the jelly. 


Irradiated Milk 


Vitamin D liquid milk produced by direct 
irradiation with ultra-violet light is the 
newest thing in health foods. To accom- 
plish the irradiation, the milk is exposed 
to ultra-violet light while flowing in a 
thin film over the inner surface of a large 
cylinder, a carbon-arc lamp being suspended 
from the center so that all the milk is 
equidistant from the source of light. This 
arrangement makes the irradiation uniform 
and controllable. 

The process is based upon the discovery 
by Dr. Harry A. Steenbock, and the Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation holds 
the patent rights. 


“Fresh”? Juice in Cans 


After seven vears of experimental work, 
Tropical Juice Corp., Titusville, Fla., has 
perfected a new method of processing 
orange and grapefruit juice which is said 
to retain the full, rich flavor and vitamin 
content of the fresh fruit. No preservatives 
are employed. 

The company uses only tree-ripened 
oranges and grapefruit with a 12 to | 
sugar-acid ratio. In extracting the juice, 
the fruit is fed into a cutter comprising 
two cupped wheels rotating in synchronism 
in opposite directions and placed tangential 
to each other. An individual orange or 
grapefruit is caught in a cup on one wheel 
and closed upon by the corresponding cup 
in the opposite wheel. Between the two 
wheels is a V-shaped, stationary knife 
which cuts the fruit in half. The two 
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halves remain in the cups, and as they 
reach the lowest point in the travel of the 
wheels, rotating burrs automatically raise 
and squeeze out the juice. The juice drains 
into sanitary pipes and passes through 
strainers and filters to a secret heat and 
pressure treatment, the heart of the process. 
It is then canned under vacuum and aged 
in a refrigerated room for three days. 

The juices are packed in 12-0z. and 55- 
oz. cans and carry labels distinguished by a 
band of giraffe necks. 


Rattlesnake in Tins 

It may not be new in the strict sense of 
the word, but the canned rattlesnake meat 
introduced in April, 1931, by Floridian 
Products Corp., Arcadia, Fla., is unusual, 
to say the least. 

To get the supply of raw material, the 
Floridian company hunts the diamondback 
rattlesnake in its native haunts. The 
quarry is killed instantly and decapitated, 
removing all poison. Then it is hung up 
and bled and the carcasses are removed to 
the cleaning and dressing department, 
where the skin is slit the length of the 
belly and peeled off. One motion removes 
the entrails and another severs the carcass 
from 6 to 10 in. above the rattle. The meat 
is then removed from the bones and 
cooked, after which it is put with a deli- 
cately flavored “supreme” sauce, wrapped 
in parchment paper and packed in tins 
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Comparing the Census aneties 





Number of Establishments Number of Wage Earners~ —————— Wages in Dollars——— =~ 
1931 1929 1927 193] 1929 1927 1931 1929 927 

3akery Products 17,714 20,785 18,129 183,000 200,841 171,995 238,559,606 274,561,581 Pr A 
3everages 4,237 5,154 4,769 23,856 28,281 26,972 30,026,849 38,314,414 36,100,934 
Canned and Preserved Foods 2,829 3,345 2,493 88,608 112,478 93,574 59,154,236 83.777,648 70,415,241 
Fish, Crabs, Oysters, etc....... 299 348 3 8,561 13,612 12,650 5,208,400 8,779,058 8,105,581 
Fruits and Vegetables, Preserves 2,530 2,997 2,436 80,047 98,866 80,924 53,945,836 74,978,590 62,309,660 
Confectionery ; 1,635 yD | 2,017 58,551 72,015 72,114 50,691,172 66,953,681 67,047,189 
Chewing Gum... 31 37 40 2,106 2,265 2,524 2,418,417 2,732,946 2,727,236 
Chocolate and Cocoa P oducts. 50 59 69 5,610 6,249 6,427 6,574,936 7,778,061 7,339,405 
Confectionery. ... 1,554 2,021 1,908 50,835 63,501 63,163 41,697,819 56,442,674 56,980,548 
Grain Mill Products 3,396 4,981 4,642 40,254 45,918 45,666 47,723,035 59,274,747 58,130,407 
Cereal Preparations. 106 121 OH | 6,941 6,488 6,028 8,897,945 8,875,622 8,417,246 
Feeds, Prepared, for Anims ils... 799 750 447 8,449 10,223 7,632 9,401,517 12,821,386 9,702,954 
Flour and other Grain Mill Products. 2,410 4,022 4,035 22,833 27,028 29,982 27,291,007 35,072,386 37,559,472 
OS |e ne ma 27 28 23 540 590 500 866,480 1,056,759 904,420 
tice, Cleaned and Polished 54 60 60 1,491 1,589 1,524 1,266,086 1,448,594 1,546,315 
Manufactured Ice 2 4,010 4,110 3159 24,876 32,184 22,120 33,290,741 42,399,295 32,611,118 
Meats and Meat Products. . 2,428 2,443 (755 119,650 136,171 124,062 148,485,460 182,002,150 169,047,504 
Meat Packing House Products 1,209 1,277 1,250 106,594 122,505 119,095 134,358,991 165,867,420 161,583,827 
Poultry, Dressed 493 jee 6,942 Da eiepccoeuces 5,904,715 1p). | irre 
Sausage, Meat Pudding S.. 726 681 505 6,114 5,897 4,967 8,221,754 8,850,172 7,463,677 
Milk Products 9,140 9,970 9,682 42,435 51,962 52,933 54,809,463 71,384,580 72,728,005 
Sutter 3,360 3,527 3,519 15,612 19,097 20,096 18,687,356 24,197,840 25,532,586 
Cheese 2,383 2,758 2,738 2,963 3,401 3,520 3,564,383 4,588,067 4,897,205 
Condensed and Evaporated Milk 485 535 464 6,121 7,065 7,390 7,256,004 8,795,629 9,190,599 
Ice Cream 2,912 3,150 2,961 17,739 22,399 21,927 25,301,720 33,803,044 33,107,615 
Sugar.:...... 154 173 153 20,007 23727 22,369 23,900,522 29,513,699 28,056,380 
Beet Sugar 67 82 79 6,241 7,496 7,402 7,548,337 10,020,743 9,709,969 
Cane Sugar, Domestic 68 70 53 2,032 2,319 971 1,332,665 1,642,463 639,154 
Cane Sugar, Refined 19 21 21 11,734 13,912 13,996 15,019,520 17,850,493 17,707,257 
Other Food Products 3,003 3,314 2,768 49,455 53,146 50,897 51,160,050 59,463,170 57,995,640 
Baking Powder, Yeast 4 48 47 2,691 3,006 3,032 4,484,365 4,846,730 4,793,624 
Coffee and Spices 883 928 784 8,540 9,053 8,195 9,533,170 10,606,360 9,537,473 
Corn Syrup, Corn Oil ‘and Starch 42 35 26 6,580 6,730 6,972 7,869,635 9,872,909 10,489,679 
Flavoring Extracts and Syrups 590 642 500 4,916 5,041 5,011 6,498,144 7,070,860 7,134,274 
Liquors, Vinous... . Pr 14 24 13 96 186 150 118,581 77,9 177,073 
Macaroni, Spaghe tti.. 306 353 353 4,764 5,072 4,587 4,473,494 5,384,353 5,070,936 
Oleomargarine 32 41 36 1,043 1,534 1,502 1,352,161 2,263,700 2,258,464 
Processed Nuts..............-. 151 169 144 7,392 7,933 7,376 2,849,759 ,079,740 3,287,114 
Shortenings and Veg. Cooking Oils 49 40 a2 3,685 2,996 2,655 4,004,017 3,381,248 2,624,371 
Vinegar and Cider : 137 172 158 848 979 1,123 881,446 1,021,581 1,235,996 
Miscellaneous Food Pre pi wrations. 758 862 674 8,900 10,616 10,294 9, 095, 278 U8; 657, 726 11,386,636 
Total for Food Industries... . 48,546 56,392 “49, 847 650,692 756,723 682,702 737,801,134 907,644,965 828,358,280 
Total for All Industries... 174,136 210,959 191,866 6,511,647 8,838,743 8,353,977 7,225,587,464 11,620,973,254 10,848,802,532 


What Makes the Price of 


Canned Vegetables? 


(Continued from page 60) 


less measurable influence. The eight 
price-influencing factors discussed are: 
(1) pack; (2) carryover from the pre- 
vious packing season; (3) consumer 
purchasing power (Federal Reserve 
Board, Index of Employment) ; (4) im- 
ports, both fresh and canned; (5) com- 
peting supplies of fresh vegetables; (6) 
home canning; (7) competition in the 
each commodity from other 
vegetables; and (8) influence 


case of 
canned 


of the price level of all canned vege- 
tables as a group on the fluctuations in 
price of each of the commodities. 

The most important of the price in- 
fluencing factors associated with dif- 
ferent vegetables follow: 

Canned corn and peas: (1) pack; 
(2) carryover from previous season; 
(3) consumer purchasing power. 

Canned tomatoes: (1) pack; (2) con- 
sumer purchasing power. 


Estimated and Actual Prices Per Dozen, No. 2 Cans of Fancy 
Canned Spinach 1921-22 to 1931-32 
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25 Syees 2° 
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Year beginning April | RL “a fe 
1920-21.. Ss eee 
1921-22.. j ne 434 105 127.5 
1922-23.. Be ina ieee 1,181 105 124.5 
1923-24.... : , 1,384 109 123.0 
1924-25.. 1,073 110 124.5 
le 1,806 100 121.0 
|b) St eee 1,340 100 123.0 
1927-28... 1,969 102 120.5 
1928-29... 2,905 112 116.0 
1929-30.... 4,194 107 115.0 
2. eee 1,565 97 122.0 
1931-32.. 1,340 80 123.0 


1 National C: unners’ 


2 Constructed in the Division of Statistical and Historical Researc nD, U.S 
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58 et ee £OE 
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= On oe @ —@ SB Sa 
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5 ae 268 se S35 
oe hast 2 8 4 SB 
+ 6.5 fo 134.5 135 — .5 
+ 7.5 Se 132.5 132 + .5 
+ 4.0 + 2.0 129.0 128 +1.0 
+ 3.0 + 2.0 129.5 130 — .5 
+ 4.5 - 4,5 121.0 121 0 
+ 1.0 4.5 119.5 120 — .5 
+ 3.5 — 3.0 121.0 121 0 
+ .5 + 2.0 118.5 117 +1.5 
4.0 + 2.0 115.0 115 —2.0 
10.0 8.0 104.0 102 +2.0 
+ 2.5 24.5 101.0 101 0 


Association, 1921-22 to 1926-27; U. 8S. Department of Pig ones 1927-28 to 1931-32. 


Department of oe 


(includes prices of corn, peas, tomatoes, beets, snap beans, and lima beans, weights by packs of each). 


324 No. 2 cans. 
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String beans: (1) pack; (2) supplies 
of other canned vegetables ; (3) supplies 
of string beans on the fresh market. 

Spinach: (1) pack of spinach ior the 
current year; (2) pack of spinach for 
the previous year; (3) consumer pur- 
chasing power. 

Canned peas appear to compete with 
all vegetables rather than against any 
one in particular. Prices of canned peas, 
especially for the standard and extra 
standard grades, according to Mr. Camp- 
bell, have been affected during the last 
ten years for the most part by the size 
of the pack, the size of the carryovers 
and the consumer purchasing power. 

Canned tomatoes are in competition 
with all canned vegetables, and imported 
canned and fresh tomatoes and partic- 
ularly with fresh vegetables in winter. 
Size of the pack is the most important 
factor. Apparent consumption has 
averaged 12 to 13 million cases of No. 
3’s. Consumption has held up to the 
10-year average during the past two 
years, although other canned vegetables 
have lost ground. Low price is believed 
to explain it. Increased consumption of 
fresh and imported tomatoes has been 
offset by growing consumption of to- 
mato juice. 

The curves illustrate briefly the appli- 
cation of the various influences to a 
forecast of prices. If the forecast curve 
is hidden by the actual-price line, the 
forecast has been accurate. 

Prices of other seasonal commodities 
also have often failed to respond to what 
one would expect to be the controlling 
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Rockwood & Co. Improves 


Product by Lowering Cost 


By E. S. STATELER 


Assistant Editor, Food Industries 


XTENSIVE changes _ involving 
Be. expenditure of large sums are 

not essential to keeping a plant 
up to date and on a low-production-cost 
basis. These results frequently can be 
obtained by a slight deviation from tra- 
dition and-custom and by making use 
of methods and equipment developed for 
use in other industries. In such in- 
stances the capital investment usually 
is low and capable of being amortized 
by the savings thus made possible. 

An example of such an installation is 
found in the new step that Rockwood & 
Co. has added to its handling of cocoa 
nibs. This new step utilizes equipment 
familiar to the shelled-nut and the flour 
industries and improves the quality of 
the chocolate and cocoa products, as 
well as reduces cost of production. 

In usual practice cocoa beans are run 
through a shaker screen and suction 
cleaner before roasting to remove stones, 
pieces of wood, and other undesirable 
objects. After cooling, the roasted 
beans pass over an electromagnet to re- 
move bits of iron and steel before enter- 
ing the cracker and fanner unit where 
the cocoa meats or nibs are freed from 
shells, dirt, and chaff by a revolving 
screen through which blows a current 
of fan-driven air. 

Theoretically, these treatments pro- 
duce cocoa nibs free from foreign sub- 
stances which cause an undue wearing 
action on the buhrstone mills during the 
grinding of nibs to liquor, or on other 
grinding equipment incident to the 
manufacture of chocolate coatings. 
Practically, however, there remain small 
stones picked up with the beans in the 
suction cleaner, pieces of thick shell 
too heavy to be blown out of the nibs 
as they pass through the fanner, and 
particles of clay and sand which cling 
to the beans until they are broken up 
in the cracker and fanner. 

In addition to the unnecessary wear- 
ing and breakage in the liquor mills 
and coating machines caused by these 
stray substances one has to reckon with 
the increase in the fibrous and insoluble 
material content of the finished product. 
In these days of strenuous competition 
that factor, even though it is within the 
limits set by government standards, may 
be used by buyers as a lever to force 
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a lower price or as an excuse for buy- 
ing elsewhere. . 

It is for the removal of these mate- 
rials that Rockwood & Co., in spite of 
already having what has been consid- 
ered the most up-to-date equipment for 
cleaning cocoa nibs, has installed the 
supplementary unit to treat the nibs as 
they pass from the cracker and fanner 
unit to the appropriate hopper bins. 
The cleaners are of the vibrating riffle 
type with an air separator attachment 
and are commonly used to clean shelled 
peanuts and similar products. Each has 
a capacity of from 3,000 to 5,000 Ib. of 
nibs per hour. So effective are these 
cleaners in their operation that along 
with their removal of the objectionable 
substances they include enough of the 
extra large nibs to justify a rerun of 
each week’s accumulation. On_ first 
thought, this rerun accumulation indi- 
cates unsatisfactory performance, but 
when one considers how expensive is 
the repair and maintenance of liquor 
mills and the coating equipment he can 
appreciate the wisdom of doing a thor- 
ough job of cleaning the nibs before 
grinding, even to the point of removing 


Cocoa nibs are fed to cleaner at 


uniform rate of 3,000 Ib. per hour. 
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Uses Equipment From 
Other Industries 


A cleaner from the peanut 
industry and a conveyor from 
the cereal industry help choc- 
olate manufacturer solve pro- 
duction problem. 
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some of the larger nibs with the stones. 
These nibs can be readily recovered. 

Another feature of this cleaner in- 
stallation is the manner in which the 
nibs are conveyed from the cracker and 
fanner unit to the cleaner and returned 
to the original conveying equipment for 
transfer to the hopper bins. 

Before the supplementary cleaners 
were installed, as is common practice, 
the nibs discharged from each fanner 
into a horizontal screw conveyor which 
fed the nibs to a vertical bucket eleva- 
tor to be hoisted to the floor above and 
distributed to the proper bins. These 
bucket elevators have a maximum ca- 
pacity of 6,000 lb. per hour and are 
likely to become clogged if overloaded 
and to break down if the chain links 
become spread for any reason, such a‘ 
catching of the bucket on any obstruc- 
tion, chain jumping off the sprocket 
drive, or too constant usage without 
replacement of chain. 

When the cleaners were installed 
5-in. Redler conveyors were suspended 
from the ceiling of the room below in 
such a way that the nibs feed directly 
from the fanners through hopper opet- 
ings in the floor into the horizontal por- 
tions of the conveyors, which exten( 
along the ceiling of this room to a poini 
below and slightly to one side of the 
base of each cleaner. Here each con: 
veyor takes a vertical direction throug! 
the ceiling and floor alongside the 
cleaner and extends upward sufficiently 
to permit discharge of nibs direct into 
the hopper of the cleaner. 

Through the steel, rectangular-shape 
housing of this conveyor system i 
drawn a steel cable to which are fas 
tened, at regular intervals of a fev 
inches, H-shaped elements. The ele 
ments are bolted to the cable at thei 
crossbars and lie in the horizontal por 
tion of the conveyor in such a way the 
they exert a top and bottom pulling am 
packing action on the nibs and _ fore: 
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the nibs into the vertical portion, where 
they are given an additional upward 
motion by the slight lifting action of 
the H-shaped elements. This lifting 
action is obtained primarily because the 
friction between the individual nibs is 
greater than the force of gravity on each 
nib and prevents the H-shaped elements 
from pulling through the column of 
nibs. 

To maintain this upward movement of 
nibs in the vertical shaft of the con- 
veyor it is necessary only to have the 
H-shaped elements operate through as 
little as two to three feet of horizontal 
space between the hopper opening and 
the base of the vertical shaft. Including 





the portion of the horizontal leg taken 
up by the hopper opening and the termi- 
nal pulley, the horizontal section need 
not be more than 8 to 10 ft. long, de- 
pending on the inside dimensions of the 
housing. However, this horizontal leg 
may be as long as necessary to convey 
material from point of loading conveyor 
to point of vertical lift. 

The cable bearing these H-shaped ele- 
ments is drawn through the housing of 
both the horizontal and the vertical por- 
tions of this conveyor system by a 
notched terminal pulley connected to a 
}-hp. motor operating at 1,200 r.p.m. 
through speed reducers giving a 279:1 
reduction. This reduction is obtained 


Floor space is saved 
by suspending hori- 
zontal leg of con- 
veyor from ceiling 
of room below and 
loading through 
chute in floor. 


ABSTRACTS OF 
CURRRENT LITERATURE 


ADULTERATED Butter. Aldo Nembrot and 
Marcello Ceola. Giornale di chemica in- 
dustriale ed applicata, Vol. 14, pp. 497- 
498; October, 1932. 


The use of triacetin as a masking 
agent to conceal the adulteration of butter 
with margarin has increased to such an ex- 
tent as to require attention. Triacetin is 
an effective masking agent, because it re- 
stores both the Reichert-Meiss] number 
and the Zeiss refractometer reading to 
within the limits prescribed by law for 
genuine butter. It presents the added diffi- 
culty of being easily miscible both with 
butter fat and with the cheaper fats used 
as adulterants. As the usual official tests 
fail to detect such adulteration, a new test 
is needed. It has been found that treat- 
ment of the suspected butter with 50 per 
cent aqueous alcohol counteracts the mask- 
ing effect of the triacetin and makes the 
regular Reichert-Meissl and refractometer 
tests once more effective. Directions are 
given for the treatment, sc that attempts 
to conceal the presence of margarin in 
butter can now be readily detected. 


RESEARCH ON CANE Wax IN RAW AND 
REFINED Sucars. C. F. Bardorf and 
J. A. B. Ball. Journal of Physical 
Chemistry, Vol. 36, pp. 2940-2947; De- 
cember, 1932. 


A review of work on this subject 
shows that acetone soluble wax is the pre- 


dominant colloid in granulated sugar. 
Other practical aspects of colloid phe- 
nomena the sugar industry are given. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF GAS CONCENTRA- 
TIONS FOR THE CONTROL OF FUMIGATION. 
A. B. P. Page. Chemistry and Indus- 


try, Vol. 51, pp. 369T-374T; Nov. 11,- 


1932. 


Experience in the control of prac- 
tical fumigation has shown the need of a 
satisfactory piece of apparatus for the 
measurement of gas concentrations. JIm- 
proved forms of the vacuum bottle are de- 
scribed in detail. 
* ok x 
THe Errecr or Ferepinc IRRADIATED 
Ercosteror. To Cows ON THE VITAMIN 
D Content oF Mrtx. W. E. Krauss, 
R. M. Bethke and C. F. Monroe. Jour- 
nal of Nutrition, September, 1932. 


Varying amounts of irradiated 
ergosterol in corn oil were given over 
three-week periods to two Holstein cows 
and butter fat from the milk produced was 
given to rachitic rats to test its curative 
value, and to normal rats as a prophylactic 
agent. The irradiated ergosterol was given 
in the amounts of 5, 10, 25 and 100 mg. 
daily. Examination of the animals showed 
that 100 mg., or 200,000 rat units, were 
necessary to prevent or cure rickets in rats. 
Other experiments on chickens indicated 
that while the activated milk had some 
beneficial effect, cod liver oil was more 
successful. The practical value of acti- 
vating milk by feeding the cow irradiated 
ergosterol is discussed from the standpoint 
of uniformity in the vitamin D content of 
the milk produced and the effect on the 
cow of daily doses of irradiated ergosterol 
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by using a speed reducer having a 31:1 
ratio, a chain drive having a 3:1 ratio 
and a belt drive having a 3:1 ratio. It 
gives the conveyor a speed of 10 ft. 
per minute and delivers nibs to each 
cleaner at the rate of 3,000 Ib. per hour. 
If desired, the speed of the conveyor 
can be increased to deliver as much as 
5,000 Ib. per hour. 

The manner in which this conveyor 
system delivers its load is such that 
there is a uniform and continuous flow 
of nibs to each cleaner. The cleaner 
is adjusted to take care of the nibs as 
fast as they are delivered and to dis- 
charge the cleaned nibs to the screw 
conveyor and bucket elevator of the 
original installation at a uniform rate, 
so that there is minimum reason for the 
bucket elevator becoming clogged or 
broken down because of overloading or 
irregular feeding. 

Thus by making use of an unusual 
type of conveyor, which was originally 
designed for handling bulk flour, in con- 
nection with an improved method of 
cleaning cocoa nibs Rockwood & Co. 
makes a two-way saving in production 
costs as well as raises the quality of its 
chocolate and cocoa products. 


VitAMIN D FortiFiep Mirk. J. McK. 
Mitchell and others. American Journal 
of Public Health, Vol. 22, pp. 1220-1229; 
December, 1932. 


A study of the protective value 
for infants of three types of vitamin D 
fortified milk shows a greater effective- 
ness of milk from irradiated cows than 
that of irradiated pasteurized milk or of 
“yeast milk” (milk from cows fed irra- 
diated yeast). Carbon arc-lamp irradia 
tion was used. This work emphasizes the 
importance of certain unknown and un- 
measured facts in vitamin ID fortified milk 
which deserves further study. 
k * * 
CerEAL Fats. S. C. L. Gerritzen and 
M. Kauffman. Chemisch Weekblad, Vol. 
29, pp. 742-745; Dec. 17, 1932. 


The fat contained in the germ ot 
cereal grains is subject, like other edible 
fats, to spoilage by oxidation when exposed 
to air. A study has therefore been mad 
of the mechanism by which wheat fat and 
rye fat turn rancid, in comparison witl 
margarin and with the fat from a Euro- 
pean variety of milk bread. Because some 
believe that bacterial action is essential t 
such spoilage, tests were made with steril- 
ized and unsterilized samples; and because 
light accelerates many reactions of this 
kind, some tests were made in the dark and 
others in the light. The results show that 
these cereal fats require only oxygen—not 
light or bacterial action—for the oxidation 
type of spoilage. Sterilized samples oxi 
dized as readily as those which were un- 
sterilized; and darkness, while it may have 
retarded the process somewhat, did not 
stop it. Free fatty acids were formed i1 
considerable quantity, including some of 
the volatile and water-soluble fatty acid 
thus the spoilage was a typical 
leading to rancidity. 


reactio! 





HESE two pages are devoted to the im- 

portant subject of motor transportation 
in the food industries. Each month funda- 
mental phases of motor transportation will 
be discussed. Companies represented by 
readers of Foop INDUSTRIES own motor 
equipment costing tens of millions of dol- 
lars and approximately an equal amount 
to operate yearly. 
®@ It is therefore evident how important it 
should be to keep abreast of all develop- 
ments in the field to protect the enormous 





Operating Motor Trueks 


investment involved. A continuous striv- 
ing should be maintained to discover new, 
better and cheaper methods. 


®@ There is almost unanimous agreement as 
to the results to be obtained, but many 
differences of opinion as to the manner of 
accomplishment. So if the readers of these 
pages do not always agree with the deduc- 
tions drawn from the fundamental facts 
presented, their views are cordially solic- 
ited for discussion in these pages or by 
correspondence. 





More About the Multi-Man 
Milk Route Truek 


I IS admitted that the delivery of 
] packaged goods is radically different 

from the delivery of milk and dairy 
products. However, from the stand- 
point of truck efficiency, both services 
partake of the same fundamental char- 
acteristics. In each case a motor truck 
travels from 5 to 10 or 15 miles per day, 
depending upon the proximity of the 
houses at which deliveries must be made. 
This truck is more nearly a repository 
for goods than a mobile vehicle whose 
function is merely to carry loads be- 
tween given points as rapidly as its 
speed and traffic safety will permit. 

In congested districts the function of 
the vehicle is to transfer the goods to 
some starting point in the area to be 
served, nominally called the route; to 
serve as a safe keeping place for the 
goods while the vehicle moves as close 
to the actual places of delivery as pos- 
sible, and finally to return to the station 
from which it started with the goods 
which have not been delivered. 


Sales Lost by Late Deliveries 


In the above work there are time 
limits between which deliveries must be 
made to insure customer satisfaction. 
In the case of package deliveries the 
limits are 8 a.m. and 6 p.m., except at 
Christmas time. In the delivery of milk, 
except in cities where daylight deliv- 
eries between 8 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. are 
required by labor agreements, the limits 
usually are between | a.m. and 7 a.m., so 
that the housewife may have milk and 
cream in time for the husband’s break- 
fast. If she does not get this delivery 
service regularly she is quite likely to 
shift her patronage to some other source 
of supply. 
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The package driver’s check-up sheet 
for “paids” and “charges” is in part 
analogous to the milk driver’s outgoing 
goods sheet. Just as the package driver 
marks his initial or that of his helper 
against the package delivered on the 
check-up sheet, the milk driver daily 
marks in his route book the particular 
items delivered to each customer. The 
package driver’s C.O.D. sheet is analo- 
gous to the milk driver’s route book 
total which is made up weekly. The 
package driver’s return goods and send- 
again sheets are analogous to the milk 
driver’s return goods and empty-bottle 
return sheets. 

With the several comparable opera- 
tions as outlined it should not be an 
insurmountable task to set up the neces- 
sary paper records to permit a two-man 
retail milk-route operation. It might 
even be possible to write up the route 
book in different colored pencils—blue 
for the driver and red for the helper— 
with commissions paid and collections 
made in accordance with the customer 
assignment. Another and probably bet- 
ter method might be to continue the 
driver as responsible for all customers 
and collections and to share the collec- 
tion commissions and point bonuses with 
the one or more helpers, in accordance 
with some equitable percentage ar- 
rangement. 

Under such an arrangement the unit 
cost of delivery by motor vehicle should 
be less than by horse and wagon, be- 
cause of the greater number of deliveries 
made; notwithstanding the greater cost 
of operation of the motor truck. It is 
probable that a truck with at least twice 
the carrying capacity of the horse-driven 
wagon is necessary. If practice should 


confirm the reasoning outlined above, 
it would mark the passing of the horse 
from his last embattled stronghold: the 
retail milk route. 

Such an arrangement of a two-man 
motorized retail milk route should have 
additional advantages for management. 
With an older man as driver and a 
younger man, 18 years old or over, as a 
helper, the helper could do the hard 
footwork on the route, such as the top- 
floor walk-up-apartment deliveries, and 
do it quicker and with less fatigue than 
the older driver. In such a set-up the 
management is continually building up 
a crew of trained young men for peak 
business periods and as _ replacements 
for drivers who leave the company em- 
ploy. 

Value of the Helper 


The plan would also prove the solu- 
tion of one of the serious present-day 
management problems: the carrying of 
unauthorized helpers on the route 
wagons. This is a rule violation punish- 
able by dismissal. Yet it is continually 
winked at until the company is faced 
with a suit for damages for personal 
injuries to minors who have fallen off 
the wagon, been kicked or bitten by the 
horse, or have had a foot run over by 
a wagon wheel. Can it be possible that 
the wagon driver realizes the value of 
a helper and the management does not? 
And what better time than the present 
can be found for determining the econ- 
omy of the driver-and-helper motorized 
retail milk route? 


Adequate Brakes 


Measured by 
Stopping Distances 


ANY large fleet operators in the 
food industries have found that 
setting up brake standards has paid good 
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In the Food Industries 


dividends. These have been used for 
comparative purposes when checking 
the brakes on the companies’ vehicles to 
determine whether each set of brakes 
tested could be considered adequate or 
not. 

Adequate brakes have been found to 
reduce maintenance expense; to promote 
better truck performance and work 
ability; and to cut expenses, due to a 
reduction in the number of motor-vehi- 
cle accidents. But how shall adequate 
brakes be determined? It is generally 
agreed that the most reliable method of 
determination is to measure the stopping 
distance in feet when the vehicle is 
traveling at a known speed in miles per 
hour. This may be done by using the 
vehicle’s speedometer to record the speed 
in miles per hour and a tape measure to 
determine the distance run in feet from 
the time the brake was fully applied 
until the vehicle came to rest. 

Progressive fleet-maintenance super- 
intendents have discarded the tape-meas- 
ure method, however, and substituted 
for it the more accurate vehicle de- 
celerometer. This instrument measures 
the stopping distance automatically, and 
no matter what the actual speed of the 
car or truck, gives a direct reading in 
feet as if the vehicle speed were exactly 


20 miles per hour, the standard ac- 
cepted speed for brake measurements. 
With the use of such an instrument, 
brakes are considered to be adequate 
or in good condition if the stopping dis- 
tance indicates a braking ability of be- 
tween 40 and 60 per cent of the maxi- 
mum or theoretical 100 per cent braking 
ability. 

Using the preceding fundamental data 
as a starting point and requiring that all 
brake tests shall be made on a level, dry, 
clean roadway free from loose mate- 
rials and holes, several large fleet own- 
ers have set up brake standards. These 
require that all of their vehicles, both 
cars and trucks, shall have brakes that 
are capable of decelerating the vehicles 
when moving at the rate of 20 miles per 
hour so that they will stop in the follow- 
ing distances: 


Service or Foot Brakes Feet 
Vehicle with two-wheel brakes...... 43.3 
Vehicle with four-wheel brakes...... 22.2 


Emergency or Hand Brakes 
Vehicle with two-wheel, four-wheel, _ 


or propeller shaft brakes.......... 50.0 

Operators of large or small fleets of 
motor vehicles may well ask their main- 
tenance superintendents how the brakes 
of their vehicles compare on test with 
the above brake standards. 


Ton-Mile Tax Will Add 
To Truck Owner’s Burden 


O THE economic fundamentals of 

motor-truck taxation outlined briefly 
on page 20 of January, 1933, issue of 
Foop INDUSTRIES, it is now proposed 
to add another: namely, that each truck 
using the highway to earn a profit shall 
be made to pay a ton-mile tax in addi- 
tion to all existing license fees, gaso- 
line taxes, property taxes, and “nui- 
sance” taxes, 

This proposal, put forth by the rail- 
road interests and borrowed from street 
railway and bus franchise practice, was 
originally intended to apply only to 
overland motor haulers or common car- 
riers transporting goods owned by 
others. Its purpose was to increase the 
cost of transporting goods by motor 
trucks so much that it would be more 
expensive to ship by motor than by 
rail, 

In the State of Kansas, where such a 
ton-mile tax law was enacted, it was 
worded to apply to all trucks, either 
common carrier vehicles or privately 
owned trucks, which operated beyond 
a 25-mile radius from their home sta- 


tions. Farm trucks and school buses 
were exempted from the provisions of 
the law. 

Several private companies in the food 
industries, including the Continental 
Baking Co., General Baking Co., 
Schulze Baking Co. and others, each 
carrying its own goods in its own 
trucks, brought suit, alleging that the 
law was unconstitutional. The U. S. 
Supreme Court, however, in its decree 
dated May 23, 1932, rendered its opin- 
ion that the law was constitutional; that 
it was within the rights of the state to 
demand compensation for special facili- 
ties provided; and that no unconstitu- 
tional discrimination by reason of the 
law’s exemptions had been proved. 

Should such a law be enacted in 
other states, as is now proposed by the 
railroad interests, there is no telling 


how much truck transportation costs 
will be increased. Covering a _ route 


with a 25-mile radius, or a minimum 
daily mileage of 50, is considered only 
ordinary performance for the modern, 
speedy, pneumatic-tired truck. Such a 
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law will affect country milk-haul routes, 
retail ice cream and bread routes, dis- 
tribution milk routes between city pas- 
teurization plants and suburban branches, 
suburban routes carrying fruits and 
vegetables; ice cream, bread, meat, and 
other food product routes between main 
plants and suburban branches. It may 
even affect the distant suburban retail 
milk routes. 


Bases of Opposition 


Many of the large fleet owners in the 
food industries are opposed to such a 
ton-mile tax law on the ground that 
it is unwarranted interference with their 
business and that railroads cannot du- 
plicate at any price the service ren- 
dered by the trucks as at present oper- 
ated. In the highly motorized states 
like New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Massachusetts they are 
also opposed to an additional ton-mile 
tax on the ground that present automo- 
tive tax income (with passenger cars 
and trucks) is more than ample for road 
building and maintenance purposes. 

Many oppose such a tax because they 
believe that the use of the road and not 
the attempt to earn a profit should form 
the basis of equitable motor-vehicle 
taxes. They maintain that the gasoline 
tax provides for a proportional use of 
the roads in that the fuel used varies 
with the size of the vehicle and the mile- 
age run. Accordingly, they declare, a 
ton-mile tax would be equivalent to 
double taxation. 

Furthermore, close students of motor- 
vehicle taxation point out that if the 
attempt to earn a profit through the use 
of roads is to become a determining 
factor, the whole tax structure, as we 
know it now, will be revolutionized and 
set up a precedent which may throttle 
the entire use of automotive vehicles. 
[f a truck which runs beyond a 25-mile 
radius has to pay such a tax, why not 
one which runs only 15 miles? Does 
not a salesman using a passenger car 
in the conduct of his business attempt 
to earn a profit by the use of the roads? 
And if so, is it not discriminatory if he, 
too, does not pay a tax? With such 
men paying such a tax, is not the next 
step to tax all passenger cars in accord- 
ance with their mileage run? 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RECENT SocraAL TRENDS IN THE UNITED 
States. Report of the President’s Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 West 42d St., New York, N. Y., 
1932. Two volumes, 1568 pp., 64x93; 
cloth. Price, $10. 


O COMMENT on or even to outline 

the subject coverage of so vast a re- 
port as this in a space of less than ten 
thousand words is a hopelessly inadequate 
attempt, for in these volumes is a con- 
densation of the accumulated social ex- 
perience of the human race in the United 
States during the past thirty years. The 
five hundred specialists who have been 
consulted or who have directly contributed 
to this report, drawn from all walks of life, 
by their very number and training have in- 
sured a wide and complete study of Ameri- 
can social trends. 

If this study differs from other studies 
on social trends the difference lies not so 
much in the searching thoroughness, man- 
ifested by its very bulk, as by its com- 
pleteness. Admittedly there are many 
forces, not directly social in their nature, 
that have an indirect bearing on the life of 
people. It is difficult to conceive of any of 
them, however, which have been omitted 
from appraisal and integration in this re- 
port. Examples of these indirect forces 
are mineral resources, soil erosion, tariffs, 
gas engines. 

The report consists of committee findings 
based strictly on evidence, supplemented by 
29 chapters on such subjects as Population, 
Agricultural and Forest Land, Invention 
and Discovery, People as Consumers, Rise 
of Metropolitan Communities, Rural Life. 
These supplementary chapters give a more 
liberal interpretation to the findings than 
the committee report itself, and many of 
them are vastly superior to the committee 
findings. The chapter on Shifting Occu- 
pational Patterns, for example, is particu- 
larly praiseworthy and is recommended to 
those who are toying with the ideas of 
technocracy as a very good antidote. 

That the report of trends is not confined 
to the pure statistics is indicated by its 
discussion of birth control and contracep- 
tion, concerning which there are obviously 
no statistics available. Yet the committee 
concludes: “Had no restriction been 
placed on the spread of birth-control 
information and had clinics been permitted 
to function freely, it is probable that birth 
control would have spread more evenly 
through social classes and that the decline 
in the birth rate among the poorer and 
less educated people would have been more 
closely comparable with the decline among 
the better educated and the well-to-do.” 

A few of the highlights in the com- 
mittee findings which interest the food 
manufacturer particularly are the follow- 
ing : 

“There has been no increase in crop 
acreage for 15 years, nor in acre yields of 
crops as a whole for 30 years, yet agri- 
cultural production has increased about 50 
per cent since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Agricultural output per worker 
increased 22 per cent between the average 
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of the decade 1912-1921 and the average of 
the decade 1922-1931.” 

“The advance of science and invention 
may be expected to continue. It may lead 
to the widespread adoption of mechanical 
corn harvesters and cotton pickers for the 
handling of two of our greatest crops, and 
to the wider use of other agricultural ma- 
chines now in existence. If so, it will give 
a premium in crop production to the larger 
farms on the more level lands, and it will 
lead to reduction in the number of people 
engaged in commercial agriculture and to 
further shifts of population.” 

Referring to future population, the re- 
port says that “hardly more than 132 or 133 
millions are to be expected by 1940,” while 
the discussion of economic planning says 
that “the best which any group of economic 
planners can do with the data now at hand, 
bulky but inadequate, is to lay plans for 
making plans.” (The italics are the re- 
viewer's. ) 

“We give not a tithe of the thought to 
this basic common interest [consumption of 
goods] which we give to the task of get- 
ting more dollars for our individual selves.” 

“The theory of democracy is that the 
people own the government, but practice 
does not always follow theory.” 

The importance of this report will be- 
come apparent with the passing of years. 
Probably no one will ever read it through 
any more than one reads an encyclopedia, 
yet it is a document equally as valuable. 
Those who direct the policy of business, 
both merchandising and distribution plans, 
as well as expansion or contraction of ac- 
tivity, will find the report worthy of careful 
study. In the readjustments of business 
and industry that are inevitable in the 
years to come, only those which are “right” 
with the times and trends will survive.— 
L. V. Burton. 


*x* * * 


Corn AND Hoc Surplus OF THE CoRN 
Bett. By Alonzo E. Taylor, director, 
Food Research Institute. Published by 
Food Research Institute, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif., 1932. 658 pp. 6x83; 
cloth; illustrated with maps and charts. 
Price, $4.50. 


HE Food Research Institute was es- 

tablished at Stanford University in 
1921 for research in the production, dis- 
tribution and consumption of food. As a 
result of its activities, many important con- 
tributions to knowledge of the food indus- 
tries have been published, of which the 
current work is one of the latest to come 
to hand. 

This study of the situation in the corn- 
and hog-raising belt of the central United 
States was undertaken because the corn- 
hog economy of this region is the single 
most important influence in American agri- 
culture, and its position has a profound 
effect on the general state of agriculture 
throughout the country. 

All the basic statistics available concern- 
ing corn and hogs is studied. From these 
the conclusion is made that there is an 
absolute decrease in the domestic demand 
for these products, in spite of the gradual 





increase in population. This fact, couple! 
with other factors, such as improved agri- 
cultural and packing-house methods, quite 
aside from the export situation, is found 
to result in a continuing surplus of these 
products and an unsatisfactory price situa- 
tion which throws the farm industries of 
the corn belt into chaos and has a dis- 
organizing effect on all American food- 
raising and processing industries. 

Many expedients have been proposed to 
correct this situation. These the author 
divides into two classifications: external 
and internal. The external methods include 
the equalization fee, the export debenture, 
the farm allotment and price equalization. 
A careful examination is made of each of 
these, and the conclusion is reached that, 
because of conditions inherent in the farm 
situation, none of these will result in the 
relief of the low-price and surplus condi- 
tions that at present exist. 

Among the internal alleviations proposed 
are technical improvements in farm man- 
agement and agricultural practice and ad- 
justment of market supply to effective de- 
mand. The first group aims at increasing 
the gross income, lowering the cost of 
operation, and reducing the fixed charges 
of the farm. Their adoption entails a 
shift to net profit rather than volume as the 
end sought in farming. The second group 
aims at the adjustment of supply to de- 
mand by controlled breeding of hogs, con- 
traction of acreage planted to corn and 
small feed grains, and expansion of grass 
land. 

From the study of internal farm-relief 
methods, the conclusion is reached that 
these hold by far the greatest promise for 
better conditions in the corn belt and also 
in all American food-raising activities. 
It is also indicated that these improve- 
ments are already under way and _ that 
what is needed is concerted effort toward 
their full fruition. 

The work is a scholarly study, fully 
documented and supported with the neces- 
sary tabular material. It is one that can- 
not be neglected by those whose interests 
are tied up with the health of agriculture 
and the basic food industries of the United 
States —G. L. Montcomery. 


* * * 


MEMORANDUM ON TRADE AND BALANCES 
OF PayMENTS. Published by the League 
of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. Avail- 
able in the Unsted States through World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass. In three volumes, 73x93; 
paper. 


Vol. I, Review of World Trade, 68 pp., 
price, $0.60, is a survey of world trade in 
1930 plus preiiminary information regard- 
ing the first half of 1931. Trade figures 
for both volume and price by continental 
groups, individual countries and commodi- 
ties are presented. In English. 

Vol. II, Balances of Payment, 1930, and 
an analysis of Capital Movements in 1931; 
183 pp.; price, $1.50. Deals largely with 
balances of payment and_ international 
financing by countries. In English. 

Vol. III, International Trade Statistics, 
369 pp.; price, $2.50. In this volume are 
included statistics of world trade for 1930 
together with provisional summary figures 
for 1931; this is a supplement to Vol. II. 
Although primarily compiled in the interest 
of statesmen and the peaceful purposes of 
the League of Nations, the data presented 
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are sufficiently detailed on the side of food 

coramodities to make the volume one of 

yalue to commercial enterprises interested 
in international trade in foods. In English 
and French. 

kk * 

SrATISTICAL YEAR BooK OF THE LEAGUE 
og Nations, 1931-32. Published by the 
League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland, 
1932. Available in the United States 
through World Peace Foundation, 40 
Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 342 
pp., 74x93; cloth. Price, $3. 


HIS compilation, printed in both 

French and English, gives world 
statistics of territory and population, vital 
statistics, employment and unemployment 
data, production and consumption of prin- 
cipal agricultural commodities, and stock 
breeding, as well as mineral and industrial 
products. Included also are data on com- 
merce and transport, public finance, cur- 
rency statistics and prices. 

All data are given in metric units, but 
tables of metric equivalents and monetary 
conversion factors enable the reader to 
translate the statistics into familiar terms. 

x * * 

REVIEW OF Wor_Lp Propuction, 1925-1931. 
Published by the League of Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland, 1932. Available in 
the United States through World Peace 
Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 164 pp., 84x10; paper. 
Price, $1.25. 


HE general scope of this report of 

the League of Nations is essentially 
the same as the Memorandum on Produc- 
tion and Trade which was first published 
in 1927 and discontinued in 1931 to avoid 
confusion with the Memorandum on Trade 
and Balances of Payments. Devoted chiefly 
to production, it includes data on Crude 
Foodstuffs, a subject usually ignored in 
statistics of industrial production, yet of 
great importance because of its relation to 
human welfare. 

Agricultural production was maintained 
at a high level during the 1925-31 period, 
with the result that argricultural commodi- 
ties make up nearly three-fourths of the 
commodities upon which the general index 
is based. Nearly one-third of the report 
is devoted to statistical tables on primary 
production, industrial production, and price 
movements. 

x OK 
THE AGRICULTURAL Crists—VoL. II. Pub- 
lished by the Economic Committee, 

League of Nations, as of Nov. 20, 1931. 

Obtainable in the United States through 

World Peace Foundation, 40 Mount 

Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 113 pp., 

834x103; paper. Price, $0.80. 


ART I of this volume contains studies 

of the position of agriculture in various 
countries not included in Vol. 1 (Foon 
InpustriEs, November, 1931; p. 494). 
These countries are Canada, China, Colom- 
bia, Egypt, Portugal, Turkey and U.S.S.R. 

Part II is devoted to the spread between 
the prices paid to the agricultural produc- 
ers and the prices paid by consumers. The 
percentage of consumer’s price received by 
Producer varies with country and with 
commodity. In Austria, it ranges from 28 
per cent for fruit to 69 per cent for milk; 
in Poland from 7.3 per cent for wheat to 
76.5 per cent for milk; in the United States 
the farm price of food increased 51 per 


cent between 1914 and 1929, whereas re- 
tail prices of these foods increased 74 per 
cent, with grains showing the least return 
to the producer and dairy products the 
greatest. The American meat producer 
gets about 11 per cent better return than 
does the grain producer; the dairy farmer 
gets 22 per cent better return. Better or- 
ganized cooperative marketing by the dairy 
farmer is an important factor in this com- 
parison. Other countries included in this 
report are: Finland, Germany, Hungary, 


Netherlands, Norway, Roumania, Spain, 
and Switzerland. 

* Ok Ox 
Wor.tp Economic Survey, 1931-32. Pub- 


lished by the League of Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland, 1932. Available in the 
United States through World Peace 
Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon St., Bos- 


ton, Mass. 327 pp., 68x98; cloth. 
Price, $2.50. 
UTHORIZED in September, 1929, 


when security prices were riding to 
new highs on waves of world-wide specu- 
lation, this annual world economic survey 
was to be a study of general business fac- 
tors, which at that time were becoming 
uncertain and beginning to weaken. Before 
the survey could get under way, the de- 
pression had reached the stage where this 
first survey had to include not only the 
period during which it was actually being 
made but also the preceding period during 
which forces were set up and events took 
place having direct effect upon world-wide 
economic financial conditions. 

In many respects this report is a sequel 
to “The Course and Phases of the World 
Economic Depression,” submitted to the 
assembly by Professor Ohlin, of Stock- 
holm University, in September, 1931 (Foop 
InpustriEs, April, 1932; p. 143), 

Of particular interest to food manufac- 
turers are the tables in the statistical ap- 
pendix giving the changes in the volume 


of trade by classes of commodities for the - 


years 1913 to 1931 inclusive and the index 

of world production in foodstuffs and raw 

materials 1881-85 to 1909-13. Such survey 
is to be made yearly giving in popular 
form a description and analysis of world 
economic development. 

x ke * 

THE FREEZING, STORAGE, AND TRANSPORT 
or NEw ZEALAND Lames. Special Re- 
port No. 41. Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, Food Investiga- 
tion Board. Published by His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kings- 
way, London, W.C. 2, 1932. 178 pp., 
6x92; paper; illustrated. Price, 7s. 6d. 


HE recent Ottawa conference has 
focused more attention upon the Brit- 
ish Empire’s food industries and what is 
being done to build up their markets. 
Prior to this political phase of aiding 
these industries the British government, 
through the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, had been carrying on 
numerous studies and investigations to 
overcome technological difficulties in han- 
dling and transporting colony-produced 
food products to United Kingdom markets. 
One of the most recent of these studies, 
summarized in this report, involved the 
visitation of eighteen New Zealand freez- 
ing plants, of which six were studied and 
conditions analyzed in detail. Many techni- 
cal data were obtained and reported, by 
following 58 lots of lambs, comprising 809 
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carcasses, through the whole processing 
and handling operations and conditions 
from the abattoirs in New Zealand to the 
wholesale markets in Great Britain. 

This report is available to readers in the 
United States through the British Library 
of Information, 270 Madison Ave., New 
York N. Y¥. 

OSs 
NUTRITION AND PuysicaL Fitness. By 

L. Jean Bogert. Published by W. B. 

Saunders Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 1932. 

554 pp., 54x8; cloth. Price, $3. 


bpm people ate primarily to satisfy 
their appetites, food manufacturers 
could afford to disregard books like this. 
They cannot afford to do so in these 
health-conscious days. In fact, the stress 
which food manufacturers in their own 
advertising have laid upon _ nutritional 
science and pseudo-science has been re- 
sponible in a great degree for the ascend- 
ancy of the physiological over the epicu- 
rean aspects of eating. 

Today, every new dietary textbook, par- 
ticularly such a capable and all-inclusive 
one as this, has an intensely practical sig- 
nificance. For instance, Dr. Bogert points 
out that “the trend in the United States 
is undoubtedly toward a lowered consump- 
tion of meat and an increased consumption 
of dairy products, fruits and vegetables. 
This trend cannot he too strongly en- 
couraged, both from the health standpoint 
and for economic reasons. Our meat con- 
sumption, though less than it was, is still 
far too high.” 

Now, totally aside from the debatable 
aspects of the statement, the fact remains 
that in our colleges, in the high schools, 
wherever women talk of food, standards of 
judgment are being created which will de- 
termine the whole future course of the 
food industries. “Many powerful indus- 
tries have grown up,” says Dr. Bogert, 
“which endeavor by clever advertising to 
keep up the consumption of sugar, but it is 
high time for the fall of sugar 
consumption to set in, and if the amount 
consumed in this country could be cut in 
half, it would be a great thing for the 
health of the American people.” Again 
the statement is a debatable one, but the 
influence upon a new generation of house- 
wives of the dietary theories upon which 
it is based is indisputable. 

Dr. Bogert contrasts, at another point, 
the present average distribution of food 
expenditures with that recommended by the 
U. S. Food Administration and _ other 
nutritional agencies. The 10 per cent now 
being spent on dairy products would be 
raised to 20 per cent; the 32 per cent now 
going to meats, fish and poultry would 
be reduced to 20 per cent. Obviously, 
people are not going to change their eating 
habits over night to some recommended 
standard, but equally obvious is the dieti- 
tian’s important voice in future inter- 
commodity competition in the food field. 

In this discussion, of course, we have 
touched on but one phase of the book 
There are chapters on food economics and 
menus, discussions of food fads, normal 
diets, children’s diets, even reducing diets. 
Taken all in all, as an example of the 
principles food manufacturers must either 
capitalize or condemn now that they have 
helped make the public health-conscious in 
regard to foods, it is worth reading, and 
worth thinking about.—F. Scotrr Pattison. 








MEN. JOBS 


AND COMPANIES 


INDUSTRY 


CAMPBELL Soup Co. will use eighteen 
national magazines to advertise the new 
chicken soup in which the quantity of 
chicken has been doubled and which is said 
to have an entirely new blend. 


CuzAN DOMINICAN SuGAR Corp. has 
been reorganized, together with Sugar 
Estates of Oriente, Inc., and other con- 
trolled and constituent companies. Prac- 
tically all of the assets have been acquired 
by the new company, West Indies Sugar 
Corp. 


Daccert CuHocoLateE Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., recently acquired the F. H. Roberts 
Co., Boston, manufacturer of the Apollo 
line of chocolates. Most of the personnel 
of the Roberts company will be retained. 


H. J. Hertnz Co., Pittsburgh, recently 
added two new soups to the ten varieties 
already sold as members of the “57” family. 
The new soups, mutton broth and gumbo 
creole, will be introduced by an extensive 
advertising campaign. It has been 36 years 
since the first Heinz soup, cream of tomato, 
was brought out. 


KROGER GROCERY & BAKING Co., Cincin- 
nati, has made several major organization 
changes. All manufacturing operations are 
grouped in one department under the gen- 
eral managership of W. L. Campbell. A 
meat merchandising division also has been 
established, with Alvin Schlinkert as gen- 
eral manager. Likewise, a grocery mer- 
chandising division has been created, with 
Gordon P. Mougey as general manager. 
Kroger recently appointed E. W. Baum 
chief of engineering and construction at 
its Kansas City branch. 


Lipsy, McNeiLt & Lipsy, Chicago, have 
acquired the concession for the sale of 
tomato juice at the Century of Progress 
Exposition, which will be held in Chicago 
from June to November. 


MAYONNAISE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Philadelphia, plans to develop sec- 
tional organizations in the various divi- 
sions of the United States, with each sec- 
tion holding its own trade practice con- 
ference. It is the intention to get all 
mayonnaise manufacturers active in sec- 
tional conference work. 


Cnas. D. Mescurer, INc., manufacturer 
of Henri products, has introduced a new 
mayonnaise which will be packed in 3-, 8- 
and 16-o0z. containers to retail for 10, 19 
and 35 cents, respectively. Mr. Meschter 
was plant manager for Richard Hellmann’s 
firm, Long Island City, N. Y., until it was 
absorbed by Best Foods, Inc. 


NATIONAL Biscuit Co., New York, re- 
cently made a shift in its executive per- 
sonnel. Roy E. Tomlinson, chairman of 
the board, was elected president, succeed- 
ing Frank C. Lowry, who became a vice- 
president. Frederick Beers was made 
vice-president in charge of production. 
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NATIONAL CANpby Co., INc., St. Louis, 
recently consolidated the P. Echert factory, 
Cincinnati, and the Consolidated factory, 
St. Louis, as another step in its program of 
concentrating production in larger plants. 
The equipment in the Cincinnati plant, to- 
gether with the supplies and personnel, 
will be moved to St. Louis. The Echert 
factory will be used in the future as a dis- 
tributing depot for the Cincinnati territory. 


NATIONAL Dairy Propucts Co. has ab- 
sorbed the H. G. Davis Cheese Co. and 
the Sheboygan Cheese Co., both of Ply- 
mouth, Wis., these plants being merged 
as the Davis Cheese Co., a subsidiary of 
National Dairy. Frank Rohde has been 
named general manager of the new com- 
pany, H. G. Davis retiring. 


NATIONAL Or Propuctrs Co., Harrison, 





E. E. Taytor 


N. J., has awarded franchises to use the 
Zucker process for adding natural vitamin 
D to milk and bread to the Sparks Dairy, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and to Dietzen’s Bakery, 
which has several plants in Indiana. 


New Haven Datry Co. has gone over 
to mechanical pasteurization and abandons 
the in-bottle methods which it has employed 
for the past 15 or 20 years. The entire 
dairy has been completely modernized. The 
crown seal, which has characterized the 
bottled milk of the New H; sen Dairy for 
many years, is retained. 


NULOMOLINE Co. OF CALIFORNIA was re- 
cently incorporated with 2,500 shares of 
no par stock by Donald S. Coye and H. A. 
Dannenbrink, Berkeley, and Burnham 
Enersen, San Francisco. The new com- 
pany js affiliated with Nulomoline Co., New 
York. 


Rem Murpocu & Co., Rochester, Minn., 
is developing an outlet for its products in 
the Pacific and Atlantic coast states through 
a radio program broadcast over 27 sta- 
tions of the National Broadcasting Co. 
Heretofore, the company confined its broad- 
casts to the Middle West. 


Jacosp Ruppert Corp., New York, promi- 
nent brewing concern, plans to erect a 
$500,000 warehouse with a storage capac- 
ity of 500,000 bbl. as soon as definite action 
is taken on the legalization of beer. 





PERSONNEL 


W. C. DickMEyER, president of Wayne 
Candies, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., has been 
elected to the executive committee of Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association to fill out 
the unexpired term of J. A. Cox, In- 
dianapolis, who resigned. Mr. Dickmeyer 
served on the executive committee from 


1926 to 1929. 


J. A. Dunn, formerly with Novadel 
Agene, Ltd., Toronto, and W. E. Broeg, 
who has been with Standard Brands, Inc., 
have joined the bakery service staff of 
Lever Bros., Cambridge, Mass. 


WitiiAM H. ENG IsH, Jr., was recently 
elected president of the New York Coffee 
& Sugar Exchange to succeed H. H. Pike, 
Jr. Mr. English, who is only 33 years of 
age, is a partner in the firm of C. D. Halsey 


& Co. 


E. E. Taytor, former executive vice- 
president of General Foods Corp., New 
York, and L. R. Wasey, member of a 
New York advertising firm, have organ- 
ized the Bahama Isles Foods Corp. The 
new company will manufacture and dis- 
tribute food products made from el Cobo, 





Francis R. Hart 


the pink conch, found in the Bahama 
group of islands. 


Francis R. Hart was elected president 
of United Fruit Co., Jan. 10, following the 
resignation of V. M. Cutter, who will be 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
company. Mr. Hart has served United 
Fruit as a director and member of the 
executive committee since 1901. Previous 
to that time he as an agricultural engineer. 


Jacop HECKMAN, formerly head of the 
West Point (Va.) Pickle Co., is now con- 
nected with Bloch & Guggenheimer, Inc., 
New York pickle manufacturer. 


James R. HEnry recently became as- 
sistant manager of production for National 
Biscuit Co., with headquarters in Chicago. 
He has served the company at Chicago 
since 1904, advancing through the positions 
of foreman, acting superintendent, manager 
and general manager. Other changes in 
personnel made by National Biscuit include 
the appointment of H. L. MILter to general 
manager of the Chicago bakeries; NORMAN 
Dick to manager of the Buffalo bakery; 
R. F. Greko to regional production man- 
ager with headquarters at the Omaha 
bakery. 


Frep Kirk, formerly chief supervisor for 
all stores of Loft, Inc., has been trans- 
ferred to Detroit to take charge of Loft 
interests there. Mr. Kirk has been con- 
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nected with the Loft organization since 
1921, starting as store manager. 


Rosert A. Lewis, Boston, who has 
selected teas for Chase & Sanborn for 32 
years, has been reappointed to the United 
States Board of Tea Experts for 1933. 
Other members of the board are Edward 
Bransten, M. J. B. Co. San Francisco; 
A. P. Irwin, Irwin-Harrison-Whitney, Inc., 
Philadelphia; F. D. Stillman, Jas. H. 
Forbes Tea & Coffee Co., St. Louis; J. 
Harvey, Swenarton, Balfour, Guthrie & 
Co., Ltd., New York; and John W. Vaux, 
Crescent Importing Co., Seattle. 


W. R. OLNeEy, who had been quality 
supervisor of the 23 factories of Snyder 
Packing Corp., Rochester, N. Y., since 
1929, retired Jan. 1, after 42 years in the 
fruit and vegetable canning industry. Mr. 
Olney held his first important position 
in the industry in 1894, being plant super- 
intendent for Fort Stanwix Canning Co. 


FreD G. SCHENK has been reelected pres- 
ident, and his brother, Otto, chairman of 
the board of Columbus Packing Co., Col- 
umbus, Ohio. This company did a business 
in excess of $10,000,000 last year, accord- 
ing to the annual report. 





Louis F. Swirt 


J. E. SELLERS is now in charge of manu- 
facturing operations of the Walter John- 
son Co., Chicago., manufacturer of con- 
fections. Mr. Sellers recently resigned as 
production manager for Schutter-Johnson 
Candy Co., Chicago. 


Louts F. Swirt, who has been with Swift 
& Co., Chicago, since its incorporation in 
1885, retired as a director of the company 
Jan. 5. Mr. Swift was president of the 
company for nearly 28 years, retiring from 
that position early in January, 1931. No 
successor will be named for him, nor for 
Edward F. Swift, who died last May. The 
new board of directors will consist of nine 
members instead of eleven, as formerly. 


DEATHS 


ALrert BAUMAN, president of Bauman 
Bros. Packing Co., Lancaster, Ohio, died 
at his home there Jan. 8, following a long 
illness. He was 52 years of age. 


Perer F,. BIEDERMANN, 61, prominent 
Chicago coffee roaster, died Jan. 10, after 
a brief illness. Twenty-five years ago he 
and his brothers organized the coffee roast- 
ing firm of Biedermann Bros., Inc. Dur- 
ing his business career he was active in 
the affairs of the Chicago Coffee Roasters’ 
Association, which he helped to form. 


W. Martin Brrx, technical sales repre- 
sentative of Franklin Sugar Refining Co., 
Philadelphia, died Jan. 18. Mr. Blix was 
born in Stockholm 55 years ago. He came 
to this country in 1904 and became con- 
nected with American Sugar Refining Co. 
He later served Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. and 
Great Western Sugar Co. as a chemist. 


JoHN HIvserc, Sr., Cincinnati, founder 
of the meat packing business bearing his 
name, died Jan. 6 as a result of injuries 
received in a fall. He was 75 years old. 


Puitie LarMOoN, consulting general 
superintendent of Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
died in Chicago Dec. 26. Starting as a boy 
with Swift & Co. many years ago, he suc- 
cessively became architect for Swift, pur- 
chasing manager for Libby, general super- 
intendent of manufacturing and finally con- 
sulting general superintendent in 1926. 
Libby’s expansion of manufacturing oper- 
ations during the pre-War and War years 
was handled to a large extent by him. 


N. Raymonp Meyer, president of H. H. 
Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, died Dec. 
30 at the age of 55. He was connected 
with the Meyer company all his life, his 
father having founded it. 





Puitie LARMON 


Wittiam H. Parrick, general superin- 
tendent of Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
died Dec. 25 from pneumonia. Mr. Pat- 
rick was born in Ireland in 1874 and came 
to this country about 20 years later. He 
went to work for Kingan & Co. in 1899 
as office clerk and, except for a three-year 
period, remained with that company until 
his death. 


ALEXANDER J. Porter, who retired as 
chairman of Shredded Wheat Co. in April, 
1930, died recently at Niagara Falls, the 
town in which he was born in 1863. Mr. 
Porter became treasurer of Natural Food 
Co., later known as the Shredded Wheat 
Co., in 1900, and eventually became presi- 
dent of the concern. He was made chair- 
man when the company passed under the 
control of National Biscuit Co. 


Cuarces B. UNbdERHILL, who was presi- 
dent of Loft, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., 
from 1917 to 1923, died Jan. 17 of heart 
attack. He was 59. He started with Loft 
as a sales manager in 1905, and left the 
firm ten years ago. 


NorMAN Wuite, formerly editor of 
Glass Container, which is now merged 
with Glass Packer, died Dec. 25 of heart 
attack. His death was a result of excite- 
ment caused when whiskers he was wear- 
ing while playing Santa Claus caught fire 
from a cigarette. 
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ASSOCIATED 
INDUSTRIES 


Autocar SALES & Service Co. an- 
nounces the transfer of Charles E. Doling 
from managership of the Philadelphia 
branch to the Metropolitan New York area 
to take charge of sales contacts. Edward 
F. Coogan is being transferred from man- 
agership of the Boston district to take Mr. 
Doling’s place in Philadelphia, and R. H. 
Gary is being moved from Ardmore to 
Boston to succeed Mr. Coogan. 


CHERRY-BurRRELL Corp., Chicago, is now 
offering the Vogt Instant Freezer to the 
ice Cream industry on an outright purchase 
basis, dropping the former lease plan. It 
is felt that the machine is now sufficiently 
different from the form in which it is used 
in other industries that it may be offered 
for sale to the ice cream trade, although 
— industries may obtain it only upon 
ease. 


EpsteEIn, REyNotps & Harris, consult- 
ing chemists and engineers, have moved 
into the Mallers Building, Chicago, and 
have installed special research facilities. 
The firm recently added to its staff W. M. 
Sternberg, Ph.D., of the University of 
Minnesota. : 


FisHER Governor Co., Marshalltown, 
Iowa, announces the opening of a direct 
factory sales and engineering office at 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. The office 
will be in charge of O. M. Galiher, A. W. 
Bailey and J. J. Belger. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK Car Corp. 
has taken over the entire refrigerator car 
service of Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 
Co. system, which covers a large part of 
the Southwest and far West. The car 
company recently acquired the refrigerator 
cars of Swift & Co. 

GENERAL WaAxXeEpD Papers, INc., an- 
nounces its incorporation and its acquisi- 
tion of the assets and business of the Kel- 
wax division of Kellogg Paper Products. 
The company, with headquarters at 526 
West 18th St., Chicago, I1., will produce 
printed and plain waxed wrappers for 
bread, cakes, candy, cereals and other food- 
stuffs. 


Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., an- 
nounces that its new research laboratory 
will be ready for occupancy March 1. The 
laboratory will house 25 research chemists 
and is costing over $150,000. 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENT Cos., Rochester, 
N. Y., manutacturers of indicating, record- 
ing and controlling instruments, have re- 
placed the name “Tycos” with “Taylor” 
on their instruments and in their descriptive 
material and advertising. The company 
considered it advisable to use the one gen- 
eral trade name, rather than two, to avoid 
any misconception about the uniformity 
of Taylor products. 

WALLIS was recently elected 
Package Manufac- 
succeed G. F. 


GEORGE E. 
president of Creamery 
turing Co., Chicago, to 
Belknap, who resigned recently and now 
serves as chairman of the board. Mr. 
Wallis entered the employ of the company 
in 1916 in a sales and engineering capacity 
H{e has served branch 
office manager, division sales director and 
promoted to the 


successively as a 


general manager, being 


latter position in 1930. 
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Certain Exports of Pork Mounting Temperatures Foreign Fish-Freezing 
Increase in 1932 Lower Food Prices Industries Expand 
Although exports of pork products from Springlike weather conditions are Rapid progress is being made in fish 
principal ports of the United States to not conducive to heavy consumption freezing industries in countries competing 
/Surope show a decrease when the totals are of food. Instead, they favor an in- with the United States for world trade. 
compared with those of 1931, increases are crease in food supply. Net result: In Canada, the Quebec provincial govern- 
shown in certain instances. ‘The quantity between Dec. 17 and Jan. 14, whole- ment has arranged to establish two modern 
of ham and shoulder bacon and pickled sale food prices, as reported by U. S. brine-freezing fish plants on the Gaspe 
pork shipped to other European countries Department of Labor, declined 1.02 Coast, Gulf of St. Lawrence, and these are 
than Belgium and the United Kingdom per cent. A weighted index shows expected to be in operation before the end 
were larger during the past year. Ham the decline to be 11.49 per cent be- of the year. This development will afford 
and shoulder exports to those countries tween Dec. 17 and Jan. 21, with the important fishing industry of that sec I 
increased substantially, being 723,000 Ib. butter, eggs and meat, except veal, tion the advantages of the new quick- | 
in 1932, as compared to 111,000 Ib. the year heading the decline. All food prices, freezing process for marketing its salmon Q 
before. The government figures also show except for grain, indicate a weaken- and other fish products. The two plants, i t 
that exports of lard to Germany and to the ing market as long as mild tempera- the first on the Quebec coast, will cost 3 
Netherlands increased in 1932. Germany tures predominate. Jack of moisture about $100,000 and will have two separate I 
received 154,187,000 Ib., as compared to and poor crop outlook in grain-grow- systems, one for filets and the other for : 
127,505,000 Ib. in 1931, and the quantity ing regions are largely responsible whole fish. Scallops also will be frozen. ? 
shipped to the Netherlands was 38,503,000 for the increase in grain prices; 1.11 The fish-freezing industry in France has 7 
lb., as against 28,184,000 Ib. the year before. per cent for month ending Jan. 14, made serious advancement in the last six . 
as reported by U. S. Department of months. One company has completed ar . 
- . Labor, and 4.44 per cent as given in installation at Toulon and is now making i tl 
Less Fish in Storage weighted index for month ending plans for a plant at Marseilles. ) 
Cold-storage holdings of fish on Dec. 15 Jan. 21. oe agg of > Ania cl 
amountec 5,749,044 Ib., as compared prices, general index of commodity ay ‘ 
with 167966. agai Nov. 15. and prices has tended downward. Seek State F egulation " 
72,362,390 Ib. on Dec. 15, last year, ac- : Cold weather and holiday buying If activitié - in the dairy industry o! 
cording to the Bureau of Fisheries. increased A. & P. tonnage sales New York -State continue along present 
Decrease in storage holdings, as com- during month of December by 26.17 lines, the Iggal standing of the industry 
pared with last year, occurred in Ciscoes, per cent over November. How- may become, in effect, that of a publi / f 
croakers, halibut, sea herring, steelhead, ever, December, 1932, sales volume utility. Convinced that there has been “too = 
sockeye, fall and pink salmon, shellfish, was 3.43 per cent below that for much crying over spilled milk” and too E; 
whiting and miscellaneous. Increases oc- December, 1931. ; / little done about it, the Northern New = 
curred in silver salmon, mackerel, Chinook rhe annual new year spurt in busi- York Gabeaiien of Chstmers of Gan- = 
salmon and sturgeon, and spoonbill cat. ness activity 1S indicated by a r1S€ merce and the North County Milk Pro- i 
- in The mages wg index of busi- ducers’ Committee have been discussing ie 
BASIS FOR THE CURVES ness activity from 2.4 per cent of lans for éffecting state-wide regulation NI 
waite, toad, ortoce, fecomy, camara, fete Pez. | normal for week ending Dec. 17 t0 | Ef exices it was decided on Jan. 21 to - 
the "National Inaustciel ‘Goulereoce "Board, tlestrical 54.6 per cent for week ending Jan. 14. take the problem up with the state execu- ie 
— consumption figures are furnished by Electrical tive, and business men and dairy repre- oli 
ste: 
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sentatives will meet with Governor 
Lehman soon to learn his attitude toward 
a state authority for milk prices. 

A bill designed to aid the New York 
daily industry was introduced in the state 
Legislature last month. It provides that 
the state take over close supervision of the 
industry, licensing dealers and keeping 
close watch over agreements among retail- 
ers, wholesalers and producers to guaran- 
tee the producer half the retail price. 


Dairies in South Africa 
Continue Expansion 


Union of South Africa has reversed its 
position in the world dairy market within 
the last few years and is now exporting 
butter and cheese in increasing quantities. 
In 1928, only 215,488 Ib. of butter and 
87,920 lb. of cheese was exported, while 
the imports of these products totaled 
3,921,120 Ib. and 734,608 Ib., respectively. 
In 1931, however, South African butter 
exports amounted to 4,215,232 Ib., as 
against imports of 1,244,096 Ib.; and cheese 
exports totaled 1,921,696 lb., as compared 
with 288,624 lb. of imports. 

This expansion continued during 1932, 
the exports from January to June being 
2,685,984 Ib. of butter and 994,000 Ib. of 
cheese, and the imports 528,864 Ib. and 
98,672 lb., respectively. 


New Industry for Halifax 


An entirely new industry is proposed 
for Halifax. It involves the importing, 
cleaning, processing and packing of British 
Empire dried fruits from Australia, India 
and other countries. These activities will 
be carried on by W. H. Schwartz & Sons, 
coffee and spice manufacturers of Halifax, 
who plan the purchase of the $25,000 Nova 
Scotia Cold Storage Building and the in- 
stallation of the necessary equipment. The 
decision to establish the new industry is 
stated to be a result of the inauguration of 
steamship services from Australia to 
Halifax. 


Salmon to Be Plentiful 

Enough Alaska salmon will be available 
this year to provide a large catch, and 
the 1933 pack will depend upon the efforts 
of canners, according to the Alaska divi- 
sion of the Commerce Department Bureau 
of Fisheries. The pack in 1932, somewhat 
over 5,000,000 cases of 48 one-pound cans 
each, was larger than the average and was 
put up by a smaller number of operating 
firms than were in the field the preceding 
year. 


More English Canneries 


Domestic fish canneries apparently will 
have more British competition in the near 
luture, since National Canning Co., Ltd., 
England, is planning the establishment of 
a chain of fish canning factories on the 
coasts of Great Britain. These factories 
will handle the supply of fish from ail 
important fishing points along the east and 
south coasts, it is reported. One factory, 
at Dundee, Scotland, is now being equipped. 

Prior to this move, National Canning 
Co. had confined its activities to fruits and 
vegetables, having six plants located 
throughout England. 


More Graded Vegetables 
And Fruits Used 


Canners used an increased quantity of 
graded vegetables and fruits during the 
past year, acording to the Department of 
Agriculture. Approximately 275,000 tons, 
principally tomatoes, were inspected on the 
basis of the United States grades. Apples, 
spinach, red sour cherries, pears and juice 
grapes also were graded. The work was 
done in cooperation with various states at 
about 250 canning plants or receiving sta- 
tions. This increased demand for graded 
products has led the Department of Agri- 
culture to make a study of grades for 
sweet corn for canning, that work being 
done at present. 

The use of grades yields better prices to 
producers, encourages the growing of 
better quality food and enables canners to 
effect economies, the department savs. 


South Feeding Itself 


The South is beginning to feed itself, 
as was predicted in November, 1931, in 
Foop INpustriEs (p. 467). Home canning 
went ahead in 1932 in Texas, according to 
QO. B. Martin, director of extension service, 
Texas A. & M. College, to the extent of 
an estimated 100,000,000 containers—the 
equivalent of 43 containers per capita of 
population. 

“Sell the farm home market first” is the 
first point in the eight-point live-at-home 
Texas farm policy. This market is cal- 
culated to be twice the size of the 1932 
Texas cotton crop at 10 cents per pound. 


Rise of Packaged Pickles 


-ackaging oi pickles has completely 
changed in the past ten years in the experi- 
ence of a large pickle manufacturer. In 
ordering supplies in the earlier days it 
was customary to plan for 90 per cent of 
shipments in bulk—i.e., 16- or 45-gal. 
wooden barrels. Today the bulk sales 
account for only 10 per cent, while 90 per 
cent of total sales are in glass containers. 


Production of Solid COz 


Production of solid carbon dioxide in 
1931 amounted to 84,974,018 lb. with a 
value of $2,899,738, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Bureau of the Census. 
The total production of carbon dioxide gas 
was 178,570,183 Ib., of which 26,896,186 Ib. 
was made and consumed in the same estab- 
lishments for the manufacture of solid COb. 
Of the remaining 151,673,997 lb., approx- 
imately 72,000,000 Ib. was sold as liquid 
CO, for use as such. Approximately 
80,000,000 Ib. was piped direct to plants 
making solid CO:, giving a total consump- 
tion for this purpose of approximately 
107,000,000 Ib. with an indicated average 
vield of 79.4 per cent. 


Home Canning Operations 
(A Correction) 


George W. Cobb, Jr., of the research 
department of American Can Co., calls 
attention to an error in arithmetic occur- 
ring in the item on page 32 of January 
Foop INDUSTRIES. 

On the basis of 2,088.000,000 rubber rings 
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sold, figuring 48,000 jars to a carload, the 
indicated 1932 production of home-canned 
foods would be equivalent to 43,500 car- 
loads, not the huge amount stated. Home 
production, therefore, probably is some- 
what less than 25 per cent as large as 
industrial production. 


Indieators 


Now tTuaTt Towle Bros. have announced 
plans to reenter the syrup business in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, we wonder if the 
coming years will see new manufacturers 
of baking powder, tapioca, gelatin desserts 
and coffee come into the field from those 
who sold out four or five years ago? 


Krocer Grocery & BAKING Co. has 
taken a significant step in the direction of 
giving the housewife what she wants by 
the establishment of a Homemakers’ Refer- 
ence Committee composed of homemakers 
selected from various towns and cities in 
which the company operates. 

NEw York STATE grows about 25,000 
acres of sweet corn for canning factories 
in normal times; about 11,000 acres was 
grown in 1932. 

CompetiTION for orange growers in 
California and Florida is forecast by a 
shipment of oranges recently brought to 
Halifax from Palestine. The shipment, it 
is stated, is the first of a series of weekly 
consignments which will reach Canadian 
Atlantic ports to be marketed in Eastern 
and Central Canada. 

PRESENT LOW PRICES for hogs is causing 
many farmers to hold their feeders longer 
than usual in the hope of profiting by a 
turn in the market. This practice increases 
the yield of lard per hog and intensifies 
overproduction. But it does not explain 
the current diminished quality of lighter 


weight animals now reported at large 
. markets. 
CONFECTIONERY SALES in the United 


States dropped 21.3 per cent for the first 
eleven months of 1932. Manufacturing 
wholesalers sold 23.8 per cent less; manu- 
facturing retailers, 5.0 per cent less; and 
manufacturers of chocolate products, 14.3 
per cent less. 

CLovER FARM STORES has inaugurated a 
correspondence course to acquaint its retail 
members and their clerks with the princi 
ples, methods and history of the organi 
zation. 

TO PROMOTE CONSUMPTION of lard in 
Iowa, a booklet describing its food value 
and pointing out that it is easily digested 
and is economical has been issued by Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, Ames. 

“THERE HAS BEEN no noticeable shift 
from package to bulk goods during the de- 
pression,” according to a personal survey 
of 200 grocers in three states in the St 
Louis area made by Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America and published in The 
Wooden Barrel, December, 1932. The 
summary of votes on this question was 198 
No to 2 Yes. 

Union or Soutu ArrRica is taking 
slice of the British market for chilled beef 
Regular monthly shipments to England are 
scheduled for this year. South Africa: 
quarters of beef have sold recently 
Tondon for about one cent less than com- 
parable Argentine grades. 











THIS MONTH— 
FEBRUARY 


§-10—National Malt Products Manu- 
facturers’ Association, annual meet- 


What Food Men A 





ing, Chicago, Ill. S. L. Goldman, 
secretary, 160 North La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill 

7—Dairy and Ice Cream Machinery 
and Supplies Association, Four- 
teenth Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. 

12—-National Cheese Producers’ Fed- 
eration, annual meeting, Curtiss 
Hotel, Plymouth, Wis. R. B. Mel- 
vin, secretary, Plymouth, Wis. 

20-March 4 Package Exhibition, 
National Alliance of Art and In- 
dustry, 65 East 56th St., New 
Yoru, N. 

27-March 4—Fourteenth Exposition 
of Chemical Industries, biannual, 
Grand Central Palace, New York, 
Ni. Ys 











Hors @’Oeuvres 


A CAN of that rattlesnake delicacy 
from Florida recently caused much ap- 
prehension among cautious delivery 
supervisors at the New York Post 
Office. It was consigned to us, but we 
were unable to obtain it until we had 
convinced the third assistant supervisor 
and his superiors that the product was 
not a venomous reptile but was harm- 
less and, in fact, was quite dead. When 
we finally saw the package, we under- 
stuod. The can was packed in a wooden 
case that bore the label “Contains 
Rattlesnake.” 

® 

PARIS reports that New York’s 
former playboy mayor, James J. Walker, 
has been offered the position of “czar” 
of French liquor exports to the United 
States. New Yorkers will tell you that 
Mr. Walker is well qualified for the 
job. We wonder if the French export- 
ers plan to guarantee a wisecrack with 
every bottle. 

« 

OYSTERS of a dark hue have prac- 
tically ruined the fishing industry at 
West Sayville, L. I. Ever since the 
first diggings in October, the bivalves 
taken from that localitiy have had dis- 
colored gills. And while they have 
officially been pronounced fit for human 
consumption, lovers of sea foods will 
have no part of them. Why people that 
tolerate sand in their diet should object 
to variations in color is what the Tech- 
nocrats would call an indeterminant. 

@ 

THE LATEST in dispensers is a 
nickel-in-the-slot machine that fills 
steins with that amber fluid so widely 
discussed recently in legislative circles. 
Not only does the beverage automat 
discharge the correct measure without 
spilling a drop, but it regulates the 
“head” so that it ts just rtght. The 
machine may be O.K., but the inventor 
certainly has no respect for tradition. 

6 

THE GOVERNMENT reports that 
it costs 42 cents a day to feed a sailor 
but only 31 cents to provide the soldier 
with his mess. Maybe it costs more to 
buy food of a kind that will stay put on 
a rolling battleship. 
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Canners Discuss Economics— Secretary 
Chain Wins Decision—Model Ice : 
Held—Quality Survey Made 


ANNERS of the country last year 

expressed a real interest in the eco- 
nomics of their business, and as a result 
the industry, in 1932, invited the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics to study the 
price movements. This culminated in a 
series of addresses by Carlos E. Campbell, 
of the bureau, at the convention of the 
National Canners’ Association in Chicago, 
Jan. 23-27. 

Studies on forecasting price movements 
on corn, peas, tomatoes and spinach, briefly 
reported elsewhere in this issue, were 
placed before the members. Interpretations 
by far-sighted leaders of the industry sup- 
plemented Mr. Campbell’s remarks, but it 
was apparent that many average listeners 
failed to comprehend what it was all about. 
Some even expressed a belief that the dis- 
cussion would afford unscrupulous buyers a 
means of beating down the market. 

The convention was held without the 
usual machinery exhibit. Attendance rec- 
ords were not kept, but it was evident that 
fewer were present than in 1932. 


TANDARDS for all varieties of food 

products can be established by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture if a hill introduced 
by Senator Copeland is passed. This 
measure provides that standards promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
subsequently approved by an advisory com- 
mittee and at a public hearing will be 
given the force of law. And only products 
that meet such standards will be entitled 
to bear an unqualified label. The Copeland 
bill projects the theory of the McNary- 
Mapes Act on a much broader scale. 

The new measure provides additional 
administrative flexibility in  pure-food 
regulation both because the Secretary’s 
standards have the force of law and be- 
cause the standards may be changed from 


time to time if it is desirable. Except for 
those covering canned foods and butter, 
standards promulgated by the Food and 
Drugs Administration are now only advis- 
ory. The bill covers all manufactured 
foods except proprietary foods. 

It is held likely that the next Congress 
will give this measure serious considera- 
tion. The bill has wide support in the food 
industry, according to Dr. Dunbar, of the 
Food and Drugs Administration, and it 
has the official indorsement of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


AILROADS having refused them a 

blanket reduction in freight rates, 
Florida citrous fruit growers are shipping 
a large portion of this season’s crop into 
northern markets by steamship and truck. 
The through rates over the new water- 
truck routes are sufficiently low to assure 
a return to the producers and at the same 
time avoid disrupting markets by providing 
for wide distribution as far as 200 miles 
inland from Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston. 

Inflexible rail freight charges had _ be- 
come such a large proportion of the price 
obtainable in northern markets that, ac- 
cording to the growers’ sad story, there 
wasn’t enough left to pay their out-of- 
pocket cost for picking and packing. Last 
season the railroads sought to compromise 
by reducing rates to North Atlantic port 
cities 18 to 20 per cent, which is also about 
20 cents on a box. The desire of the ship- 
pers individually to cash in on the lower 
rates, coupled with the railroads’ stipula- 
tion that cars must be loaded to 44,400 Ib. 
instead of 32,400 lb., overloaded the port 
markets. The rate reductions were swal- 
lowed by tobogganning prices, and the 
growers were worse off than ever. 





As It Looks to Us 


TECHNOCRACY’S recent collapse leaves us 
all cold and weepy. 





Kitt the Jones Bill! The more that 
the allotment plan is studied the worse it 
appears. Production control cannot be 
won by bribery! 





READERS are urged to keep a diary, the 
idea being to provide themselves with in- 
teresting reading toward the close of the 
next depression, along about 1944 or 1945. 
What are the landmarks that indicate a 
turn for the better? Past experience may 
help, but it usually is something wholly un- 
expected, unrecognized and misunderstood 
that is the real signal. 


Stupy charts and drawings in this issue 
to see how ridiculous men have been to 
increase production in the face of declining 
prices. A depression seems to be a time 
when an unusually large portion of the 
public does the wrong thing. 


STATISTICS are needed today more than 
ever. The only reason we cannot get them 
earlier and more completely is failure of 
people and industry to cooperate. 





THIs is a forecast issue, but we cleverly 
dodge a forecast of the return of prosperity. 
We are not pessimistic; merely con- 
servative. Whichever way business ulti- 
mately turns will be by a zigzag trail. 
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Ave Doing and Saying 


HAIN STORES won an important 
legal decision in their battle against 
discriminatory taxation Dec. 27, when the 
Circuit Court of Wayne County, Michigan, 
denied the right of a municipal corporation 
to collect taxes under such an ordinance. 
The decision was handed down in a suit 
brought by Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
against Hamtramck, Mich., when the city 
attempted to impose a graduated tax on 
chain stores. 
In giving his decision, Judge Theodore 
J. Richter said: “There can be little doubt 
of the unconstitutionality of the ordinance 
itself. Whatever may be the rights of 
cities to regulate food stores, they cannot, 
under the guise of regulation or taxation, 
enact an ordinance calling for the payment 
of different amounts for the same privilege 
—that of operating one store—just because 
one, two, three or four stores may be oper- 
ated in addition to that one. This is an 
arbitrary, unjust and illegal classification.” 


S A STEP in the direction of a na- 
tional standard for ice cream, the 
International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers has developed a model ice 
cream law and is submitting it to members 
for approval. It is hoped that this move 
will bring about a uniformity in state laws 
that will ultimately make it possible to se- 
cure a national standard. 

The suggested law provides for not less 
than 10 per cent butter fat in vanilla ice 
cream and not less than 8 per cent butter 
fat in fruited and nut ice creams. It calls 
for a minimum of 1.6 lb. of total solids 
per gallon, which allows 100 per cent over- 
run on ice cream of 35 per cent total solids. 
Definitions for ice cream, frozen custard, 
ice milk, milk sherbet and ice or ice sherbet 
have been included in the standard. The 
manufacturer of imitation ice cream is 
prohibited. However, ice milk includes the 
product ordinarily considered imitation ice 


This tractor-trailer combination, 


May Set Standards—Drop Railroads— 
Cream Law—Mayonnaise Meeting 
—Ask Lower Freight Rates 


cream, this provision being included to 
make the law constitutional. 

The definitions of milk sherbet and ice 
or ice sherbet establish a minimum acidity 
content to stop the manufacture of so- 
called vanilla or chocolate sherbets, which, 
in reality, are imitation ice creams. The 
provisions for frozen custard set up a 
standard requiring not less than 10 per cent 
of butter fat and not less than a definite 
quantity of egg yolk. 

To provide for proper enforcement, the 
proposed standards require every wholesale 
and retail manufacturer to take out a 
license. As a check on bootlegging, pro- 
visions are included to prevent misbrand- 
ing either as to composition or origin. The 
law stipulates that it is unlawful to use 
any cabinet, container or other equipment 
owned by any other person without the 
written consent of the owner. It also con- 
tains provisions for sanitation and states 
that all milk and milk products used in the 
manufacture of frozen desserts shall be 
pasteurized. 


AYONNAISE Manufacturers’ Asso- 

ciation took steps to expand its mar- 
kets at the meeting held in Chicago jan. 
20-21. In addition to getting important 
pointers on distribution from speakers such 
as Paul S. Willis, president of A.G.M.A., 
the association adopted a plan for an edu- 
cational and publicity campaign. This 
campaign will be under the direction of 
Mary Griffin, the organization’s director 
of home economics, and will educate the 
public to the fact that mayonnaise is a 
healthful and nutritious food. 


EPUTATION must mean something. 
Anyway, the Trade Commission finds 

that canned vegetables and fruits produced 
by manufacturers who advertise nationally 
are superior in quality to those of their 
more local competitors. This conclusion 
was reached by an investigation of samples 


used by Fred C. Garfield, North 


East, Pa., in his dairy business, is somewhat of an innovation in 


commercial haulage units. 


The trailer is refrigerated and it hauls 


225 cans of cream over a 400-mile route seven days a week, re- 
gardless of weather. 


——— 











DAIRYLEA 
MILK ) 








“DALY MENS 


coonenmanu 
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—AND THE NEXT 
MARCH 


7-10—American Management Asso- 
ciation, Third Annual Packaging 
Exposition and Consumers’ Mar- 
keting and Packaging Conferences, 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
Ns ¥. Kenneth B. Andersen, 
Secretary, 20 Vesey St., New 
York, N. Y. 


13-16—American 
Engineers, Edgewater 


Society of Bakery 
Beach Hotel, 


Chicago, Ill. Victor E. Marx, 
Secretary, 1541 Birchwood Ave., 
Chicago. 

14-16—Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association, Fort 
Worth, Texas. E. B. Speller, 
Secretary, Coliseum Bldg., Fort 


Worth. 

26-31—American Chemical Society, 
Kighty-fifth Meeting, Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 











purchased in stores in Detroit, Des Moines 
and Memphis. It is included in the Com- 
mission’s report “Comparative Quality of 
Manufacturers’, Chains’ and Other — Dis- 
tributors’ Brands of Canned Vegetables 
and Fruits.” 

The report also stated that the grades 
of chains compare favorably with those of 
nationally advertising manufacturers. 
Furthermore, it showed that the chains are 
about on a par with these and other dis- 
tributors in the quality of their private 
brands of canned vegetables and canned 
fruits. 


ANUFACTURERS © of articles 

packed in glass may use their dis- 
cretion as to how these shall be protected 
as a result of a revision recently made by 
the Freight Classification Committee with 
reference to shipments in glass. The new 
ruling made by the committee reads as 
follows: 

“Glassware or other fragile articles, or 
articles in glass or earthenware, packed in 
fiber boxes, must not exceed 65 lb. gross 
weight. Contents must be packed within 
the container by or with liners, partitions, 
wrappers, excelsior, straw or other packing 
material that will afford adequate protec- 
tion against breakage or damage, and so 
that the contents will completely fill the 
box.” 


ACIFIC COAST fruit and vegetable 

packers and growers see no reason why 
they should pay a transcontinental freight 
rate of 90 cents when pineapple packers 
are shipping cross-country on a 73-cent 
rate. So on Jan. 5, a committee presented 
at a meeting of vice-presidents in charge 
of traffic for the Western Pacific, Santa 
Fe and Southern Pacific Lines, a request 
for a transcontinental rate that is in har- 
mony with the rate that has been accorded 
to pineapple shippers. 


NANNED SALMON produced in Can- 
c ada must be designated by variety 
after April 1, when a recent order-in-coun- 
cil passed by the Dominion becomes effec- 
tive. The following designations will be 
inscribed on both ends of the cans: “S” 
for sockeyes, “P” for pinks, “C” for co- 
hoes, “K” for chums, “T” for springs, “B” 
for bluejacks and “H”’ for steelhead. 

This system of marking has been intro- 
duced to prevent the salmon from being 


4J 














An exemplification of good taste— 
in more ways than one. The instru- 
ment also has good taste, being able 
to indicate the ripeness of fruits, 
vegetables and beverages. When its 
two dissimilar metallic pins are in- 
serted into the product, an electro- 
lytis action is set up, giving a read- 
ing proportional to the acidity. This 
Electrynx, developed by Westing- 
house, forecasts hard times for pro- 
fessional tasters. 





sold outside of the Dominion under false 
or misleading labels. Salmon for domestic 
markets is labeled as to species, but that 
exported is ordinarily labeled in the coun- 
try where it is consumed. 


Hold Educational Meetings 


Two agricultural schools will be active 
this month in fields of interest to food 
manufacturers. Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., will conduct a Conference of 
Indiana Canners and Fieldmen Feb. 14-15. 
Problems dealing with engineering, canned 
food grades and yield and cost of canned 
products as affected by grade will be among 
the subjects discussed. 

State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Wash., will hold an Institute of Dairying 
Feb. 13-18, during which it will conduct 
a national scoring contest for creamery 
butter, vanilla, ice cream, creamed cottage 
cheese and cheddar cheese. Entries for this 
contest must be in by Feb. 10. 


Employees Grow Food 


New competition for the food manufac- 
turer is springing up in the form of in- 
dustrial gardening. Outstanding among 
these enterprises is that of B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio, which has financed a 
gardening program for its present and 
former employees. Believed to be the 
largest project of its kind in the country, 
the Goodrich garden has engaged nearly 
1,000 men in planting, cultivating and har- 
vesting the crops since it was started last 
spring. This garden is operated on a mass 
cultivation system, and during the past 
season it produced more than 500 tons of 
food products on its 275 acres. 
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Department of Agriculture 
Develops New Processes 


By a process recently developed in the 
Department of Agriculture, milk sugar can 
be removed from skim milk without affect- 
ing the casein. This process is particularly 
valuable to the ice cream industry. It 
enables ice cream makers to increase the 
quantity of milk solids, not fat, in ice 
creamy by about 20 per cent without any 
risk of ‘“‘sandiness.” Milk solids thus added 
to ice cream improve both its quality and 
nutritive value. 

The department also developed a process 
by which milk may be held frozen as long 
as three weeks and restored to its normal 
state without loss of flavor or of physical 
properties. It has devised equipment for 
separating albumen from cheese whey 
without impairing its physical properties. 
Added to cows’ milk, this byproduct gives 
it the approximate composition and prop- 
erties of human milk. Another process 
developed in the department permits Ameri- 
can or cheddar cheese to be ripened in cans 
without molding or swelling. It permits 
the marketing of the natural cheese in an 
attractive package and eliminates waste due 
to loss of moisture and the formation of 
a rind. 


Paper Ice Cream Can 
Adopted by Borden 


It seems that the paper ice cream con- 
tainer is coming into its own. At least 
it is in metropolitan New York, where the 
ice cream subsidiaries of Borden Co. have 
adopted it 100 per cent. The container 
used by these companies is constructed with 
straight sides and the bottom is held in 
place by a crimped metal rim, the corruga- 
tions in which prevent the container from 
freezing to the bottom of the dealer’s cabi- 
net. The cover comprises a straight metal 
rim with a cardboard insert, which the 
dealers break along perforated lines in 
opening the container. A smooth, compact, 
built-in liner provides for sanitation. 

In addition to its sanitary features, the 
container effects considerable economy. It 
will permit the company to use 1}-ton 
trucks instead of the 24-ton trucks now in 
service. Then, too, the paper container 
holds refrigeration well, eliminates picking 
up of empties, and obviates can-washing 
equipment. However, about 2 hours more 
is required for hardening than with metal 
containers. 








The new “Epicure” all-India blend 
of tea sponsored by Jaburg Bros., 
New York, is put up in a package 
that befits the dignity of the aristo- 


cratic beverage. The design catches 
the eye and connotes quality. 





Coneentrates 


The Tariff Commission will hold a pub- 
lic hearing on differences in cost of pro- 
duction of sugar and molasses and related 
products in Washington, Feb. 14. 
California hop growers are organizing and 
expect to bring 75 per cent of the total 
acreage into the membership ; 
German engineers propose to freeze food- 
stuffs faster than is possible with present 
systems by bringing the food in contact 
with a vaporizing refrigerant such as 
liquid CO or methyl ether . . . Cal- 
cutta scientists recently produced the anti- 
neuritic vitamin B by irradiating adenine 
sulphate . Mayonnoise Manufactur- 
ers’ Association finds that 415 manufactur- 
ers are producing mayonnaise and salad 
dressings . . . In New York State, 
drug stores, restaurants and hotels that 
make frozen desserts must submit an an- 
nual report to the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture describing conditions of sanitation 

. To develop outlets for fruits pe- 
culiar to the Orient, a fruit research center 
has been provided for in India 
Palestine grapefruit is competing with the 
American product in France; its flavor ap- 
peals to the French and the price is 
lower . Denmark imported 287,000 
boxes and 78,000 bbl. of American apples 
in the crop year ending June 30, 1932, 
as compared with 118,000 boxes and 59,000 
bbl. in the preceding year . . . The 
German worker eats, on the average, 24 
bu. of potatoes a year; the American 
worker eats about 3 bu. Per cap- 
ita consumption of sugar in the United 
States has increased by more than 900 
per cent in the last century and more than 
100 per cent in the last 50 years, accord- 
ing to Lamborn’s statistics. The consump- 
tion for 1932 was 101.75 Ib. per person, 
3.93 per cent below that for 1931 
Shipments of raw sugar from Cuba to the 
United States in 1932 were the lowest in 
20 years, being 1,702,000 long tons—18.4 
per cent less than in 1931. . Colom- 
bian coffee exports totaled 3,139,504 bags 
in 1932, a million more than in 1923. 
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PATENT 


Baking and Milling 


sectioned Baking Pan for Making Indi- 
vidual Portions of Pie—David Trumpeter, 
Baldwin, N. cm to Tri Pie Corp., eo 
N. ¥. No. 1,888,562. Nov. 22, 193 

Starch Separated From Corn Giaten Mix- 
ture With Aid of Phenol—Henry Berlin, 
New York, N Y., to International Patent 
Development Co., Wilmington, Del. No. 
1,888,575. Nov. 32, 1932. 

Puffed Cereal Foods Prepared From 
Wheat Flours Containing Rice Starch — 
Robert W. Scanlon to Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. No. 1,890,697. Dec. 13, 1932. 


A Controlled Continuous Addition—Con- 
tinuous Withdrawal Process of Propagating 
Yeast—Soren Sak, Charlottenlund, Denmark. 
No. 1,891,841. Dec. 20, 1932. 

Cereals Subjected to High Pressure and 
Then to Varying Degrees of Vacuum to 
Disrupt Cells of Grains and _ Stimulate 
Enzyme Activity — Efraim Rabinowitsch, 
one-half to Eugen Rivoche, Paris, France. 
No. 1,892,076. Dec. 27, 1932. 


Beverages 


Coffee Subjected to Burning Flame for a 
Few Moments at End of Roasting—Daniel 
Joseph Kennedy, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
No. 1,887,686. Nov. 15, 1932. 

Coffee Roasted During Continuous Pas- 
sage Through Series of Superimposed Cylin- 
ders—James M. Edwards, Chicago, Ill. No. 
1,890,642. Dec. 13, 1932. 

Step-by-Step Aqueous’ Extraction of 
Coffee at Temperatures Between 30 and 50 
Deg. C. — William W. Giffen, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Clinton W. Carter, Mt. Lebanon, 
Pa., to International Liquid Coffee Co., 
cree ren, Pa. No. 1,891,383. Dec. 20, 
1S we. 


Confectionery and Sugar Products 


Invert Sugar Prepared From Raw Cane 
Sugar Instead of From Kefined Sugar 
—Eugene N. Ehrhart, New Orleans, La., 
and Leonard Wickenden, Manhasset, N. Y., 
to John J. Naugle, Greenwich, Conn. No. 
1,886,875. Nov. 8, 1932. 


Cane Juice Desiccated by Treatment With 
Soluble Aluminate Followed by Addition 
of Lime — Truman B. Wayne, Houston, 
Texas, to National Aluminate Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill. No. 1,887,879. Nov. 15, 1932. 

Soluble Sweetened Cocoa Products 
Formed by Heating Cocoa Powder Sus- 
pended in Acid, Sugar-Containing Liquid 
Under Pressure — Hans-Adalbert Schwei- 
gart, Koditz, near Saalfeld-Saal, Germany. 
No. 1,887,905. Nov. 15, 1932. 

Invert Sugar Used in ggg ca, of 
Tobacco Leaves—Stroud Jordan, Brooklyn, 
y. ¥., to Applied Sugar Laboratories, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. No. 1,888,17 Nov. 15, 


Dairy and Egg Products 


Ice Cream Mix Packaged and Frozen in 
Cone Shape for Individual Service—Harry 
MacElhone to MacElhone Methods, Inc., 
Binghamton, N. Y. No. 1,888,178. Nov. 
15, 1932 

Eggs Charged With Carbon Dioxide Gas 
Following Subjection to Vacuum in Min- 
eral Oil Bath — Theodore I. Swenson, 
Bethesda, Md., to free use of the public. 
No. 1,888,415. Nov. 22, 19382. 

Cheese Sterilized With the Addition of a 
Soluble Salt of Gluconie Acid—Richard 
Pasternack and Richard W. Burnham to 
Charles Pfizer & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. No. 
1,890,948. Dec. 13, 1932. 

Bulk Ice Cream Stamped Into Novelty 
Shapes and Designs in a Continuous and 
Mechanical Manner ilard G. Harnden, 
Seattle, Wash. No. 1,891,230. Dec. 20, 1932. 





Fruits and Vegetables 


Fruits and Vegetables Tested and Meas- 
ured for Hardness and Toughness by Elec- 
trically Controlled Device—Victor B. Bon- 
ney and Paul A. Clifford, Washington, 
D. C., to government and people of the 
United States of America. No. 1,887,850. 
Nov. 15, 1932. 


February, 


DIGEST 


Juice Extracted From Citrus Fruits by 
Reu? mee Machine With Cutter—Nor- 
M. Faulds, Clearwater, Fla. Nos. 

1. 888, 528 aa 1,888,529. Nov. 22, 1932. 

Pimientos Preserved in Bulk by Heating 
in Presence of Acetic Acid and Salt—John 
H. Jones, Bound Brook, N. J., to Best 
Foods, Inc., New York, N. Y. No. 1,889,123. 
Nov 29, 1932. 

Fruits, Vegetables and Similar Foods 
Processed Under Varying Degrees of 
Vacuum to Be Thoroughly Impregnated 
With Treating Liquid—Ulysses G. Todd to 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. No. 1,890,- 
475. Dec. 13, 1932. 


Miscellaneous Products and Processes 


Transparent Lacquer Prevents White De- 
posit on Glass Container by Shelled Nuts— 
Daniel M. Gray to Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., 
—_— W. Va. No. 1,883,366. Oct. 18, 
1 , 


Mayonnaise Stabilized by Treating Mus- 
tard Flour With Vinegar and Heat Prior 
to Use in Mayonnaise—Daniel M. Gray to 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
No. 1,883,367. Oct. 18, 1932. 


Foods Frozen by Evaporating Surplus 
Moisture Under High Vacuum—Douglas K. 
Warner, Watkins Glen, N. Y. No. 1,884,- 
429. Oct. 25, 1932, 

Nutmeats Blanched by Dipping in Hot 
Alkali Solution Followed by Treatment With 
Dilute Acid—Carey K. Bizzell, Elizabeth, 
N. J., and James Eustace Bizzell, cae 
N. Y. No. 1,887,256. Nov. 8, 32. 


Vitamin B Concentrates ba From 
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Copies of Patents 


> Complete specifications of any 
United States patent may be obtained 
> by remitting 10c. to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 

Photostatic copies of foreign pat- 
§ ents may be obtained at the same 
} address, prices being forwarded on 
application. 

Copies of patents should be ordered 
> by number, as titles used in this 
digest seldom correspond with title 
§ of patent. 








Crude Vitamin B Extricts by Treatment 
With Glacial Acetic Acid and Acetone - 
3arnett Sure, Fayetteville, Ark. No. 
1,889,427. Nov. 29, 1932. 

Peanut Butter Consisting of Ground 
Roasted Peanuts, Strained Honey and Ol 
of Green Peanuts-——Frederick H. Hoffman, 
Columbus, Ohio. No. 1,890,180. Dee. 6, 
1932. 

Fats and Oils Stabilized Against Ran- 
cidity Through Treatment Including the 
Addition of 5 to 10 Per Cent Palm Oil Rich 
in Carotinoid Pigment—Roy C. Newton and 
William D. Richardson to Swift & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. No. 1,890,585. Dec. 13, 1932. 

Chataaste Acid Prepared by Hydrolyzing 
Gluten in Presence of Nitric Acid and 
Manganese Dioxide Catalyst—- Fong Yib 
Sen, Shanghai, China. No. 1,890,590. Dec. 
13, 1932. 

Meat and Fish Conveyed Continuously 
Through Combination Drying and Smoking 
House—Rudolf Elbe, Wandsbek, near Ham- 
burg, Germany. No. 1,891,873. Dec. 26, 


1932. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


PUBLISHES 


DOCUMENTS ARE AVAILABLE at prices indi- 
cated from Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. Send cash or money order; stamps 
and personal checks not accepted. When 
no price is indicated, pamphlet is free 
and should be ordered from bureau 
responsible for its issue. 


State Sanitary Requirements Governing 
Admission of Livestock, Department of 
Agriculture Miscellaneous Circular 14 (Re- 
vised) ; 10 cents. 

Tariff Commission Publications, 
September, 1932. 

Rules of Practice and Procedure and 
Laws Relating to the United States Tariff 
Commission. Tariff Commission Miscel- 
laneous Series (Revised); 5 cents. 

Cooperative Marketing of Farm Products. 
Federal Farm Board, Bulletin No. 19; 
10 cents. The story of American farmers’ 
marketing organizations. 

Index of Analyses of Natural Waters in 
the United States, 1926 to 1931, by W. D 
Collins and C. S. Howard. Geological 
Survey Water-Supply Paper 659-C ; 5 cents. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1932. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce; $1.25. 826 pages. Pertinent 
statistics from state and private sources 
bearing on the industrial, commercial and 
social life of this country. 


Federal Specifications. New or revised 
specifications of the Federal Specifications 
Board on: Buttermilk, C-B-816; Prunes, 
Evaporated (or Dried), Z-P-681la; Brains, 
Calf, PP-P-656; Brains, Hog, PP-B-661 ; 
Fatbacks, Dry-Salt-Cured, PP-F-81, Pig’s- 
Feet, PP-P-371; Sausage, Liver, PP-S-86. 
The above specifications are available from 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department. 


Report of the Chief of the Food and Drug 
Administration. Department of Agriculture. 


Fishery Industries of the United States, 
1931, by R. H. Fieldler. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Fisheries, Appendix 
II to Report of Commissioner of Fisheries 
for the Fiscal Year 1922; 20 cents. 


revised 
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Production Statistics From 1931 Census 
of Manufactures in preliminary mimeo- 
graphed form for: Cottonseed oil, cake 
and meal; canning and preserving fish; 
flour and other grain-mill products ; cheese ; 
prepared feeds for animals and _ fowls; 
vinegar and cider; meat packing, whole- 
sale; bakery products; chemicals; con- 
densed and evaporated milk; beverages; 
poultry killing, dressing, and _ packing, 
wholesale ; biscuit and crackers; ice 
cream; canning and preserving fruits and 
vegetables, pickles, jellies, preserves, and 
sauces; oleomargarine and other marga- 
rines; butter; miscellaneous food prepara- 
tions; vinous liquors; ethyl alcohol and 
distilled liquors; salt; oils not elsewhere 
classified ; essential oils; manufactured ice. 

Container Specifications. Bureau of 
Standards Simplified Practice Recommenda- 
tions on new types of containers, including: 
(a) Glass containers for mayonnaise and 
kindred products, SPR131-32; 5 cents 
(b) Ice-cream cups and cup « c caps, SP R 132- 
32; 5 cents. (c) Glass containers for 
preserves, jellies and apple butter, SPR91, 
now being revised. Proposed new speci- 
fications available in mimeographed form 
from Bureau. 

Eggs and Egg Products. Department of 
Commerce, Foodstuffs Division; mimeo- 
graphed (available from Foodstuffs Divi- 
sion at 10 cents per copy). General in- 
formation and statistics. 

Dressing and Packing Turkeys for Mar- 
ket, by Thomas W. Heitz. Department of 
Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No, 1694; 
5 cents. 

American Fruit and Vegetable Auctions, 
by J. W. Park. Department of Agriculture 
Circular No. 250; 5 cents. 

Cocoa in Sito Tomé and Principe, by 
Leonard J. Schwarz. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Trade Promotion 
Series No. 138; 5 cents. 

Organizing Dairy Cooperative Marketing 
Associations. Iederal Farm Board, Bulletin 
No. 11; 5 cents. 

Commerce Yearbook, 1932, Vol. I, United 
States. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

ry 


Commerce; $1.25 (buckram) 
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NEW 


Force-Feed Package 


Something new in _- sanitary 
packages for confections and 
other food products to be eaten 


“on the spot” has been de- 
veloped by Yum-Kone Corp., 
Toledo, Ohio. The new con- 


tainer consists of a cardboard 
cylinder in the end of which 
is inserted a cardboard piston 
mounted on a stick. By push- 
ing the stick and the piston 
into the cylinder, the ice cream, 
jello or other food contained in 
the package is forced out at 
the opposite end. The open 
end of the cylinder is covered 
with a cardboard cap. 


Glass Bricks 


A high degree of sanitation and 
an opportunity to obtain un- 
usual architectural and lighting 
effects are afforded by a glass 
building block developed by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. The block is rectangular 
in cross-section and may be 
made of plain or colored glass. 
Being hollow, the block acts as 
an insulating material, reduc- 
ing the large heat losses com- 
monly associated with large ex- 
panses of window glass, at the 
same time permitting ample in- 
filtration of daylight. These 
blocks are sufficiently strong to 
be used in the outside walls of 
industrial plants. They also are 
suitable for interior and exterior 
building surfaces. 


Duplex Steam Pumps 


Horizontal duplex steam pumps 
especially designed for handling 
either water or chemical solu- 
tions were recently put on the 
inmarket by Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp., Worthington 
Ave. at Warren St., Harrison, 
N. J. These pumps are built in 
the valve plate, turret and pot 
valve types, stainless-steel, 
drop-forged valves being used 
on all models. The various 
types are constructed especially 
for the particular use to which 
they are to be put, and they in- 
corporate a number of new fea- 
tures, according to the manu- 
facturer. They cover a_ wide 
range of capacities. 


Truck Has Tilting Lift 


Shipping and storage containers 
may be lifted, transferred and 
tiered with a truck made by 
Clark Tructractor Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. In operation, the 
truck inserts its lifting fingers 
under anything that has as 
much as a 2-in. clearance, tilts 
it back to a maximum of 20 
deg., lifts it, carries at 1 to 6 
miles an hour, and tilts it for- 
ward 7 deg. to tier it at a height 
as great as 50 in. The lifting 
and tilting mechanism is actu- 
ated by hydraulic pressure sup- 
plied by an oil pump. Motive 
power is derived from a tractor- 
type gas engine. 


Adjustable 
Thermo-Regulator 
Any temperature between 0 and 


500 deg. F. may be controlled 
to a variation of 1/10 deg. with 


a terminal type, adjustable, 
mercury thermo-regulator de- 
veloped by Hiergesell Bros., 


2518 North Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This unit, the Red 


EQUIPMENT FOR 








Top, may be adjusted for high 
or low temperatures by forcing 
the mercury from the lower bulb 
into the upper storage chamber, 
and vice versa. Allowance is 
made in the instrument for 
ample overshoot to eliminate re- 
setting of the operating poinv. 
The capillary and reservoir is 
filled with dry hydrogen to 
dampen the spark at point of 
contact. An outer glass shell 
completely incloses the operating 
parts, adding rigidity, and a 
protecting metal case can be 
furnished, The ted Top 
thermo-regulator is used in 
combination with a relay de- 
signed to operate within 12 
milliamperes at 110 volts, 60 
cycles, through protecting con- 
denser and resistors. 


Oil-Resistant Belt 


Rubber belting which _ resists 
chemicals and oils, said to be 
the first product of its kind, has 
been developed by B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio. The new 
belting is held to have given 
satisfactory service after com- 
plete immersion in oil for sev- 
eral days, although exposure to 
oil reduces the life of ordinary 
belting by two-thirds. 


Small Temperature 
Recorders 


Miniature temperature recorders 
using a chart 4§ in. in diameter 
are a recent development of C. J. 
Tagliabue Manufacturing Co., 
Park & Nostrand Aves., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The instruments are 
furnished in two forms. One 
has a single pen and is used for 
charting temperatures only. The 
other, with two pens, draws a 
continuous record of the running 
and idling time of the refriger- 
ator motor as well as of the 
temperature. The only differ- 
ence in the two is the addition 
of an _ electromagnetic mecha- 
nism for actuating the time- 
operation pen. 

A new square-case, dial-indi- 
cating thermometer only 4 in. 
across also is announced by 
Tagliabue. It is furnished in 
ranges of 0 to +50 deg. F. and 

-20 to +40 deg. F. 





Automatic 
Brining Machine 


filled without 
stopping as they pass through 
the automatic vacuum brining 
machine recently put on the 
market by Elgin Manufacturing 


Containers are 


Co., Bigin, iil. A conveyor 
chain carries the containers 
through the unit and six filling 
heads lower onto the containers 
and move them as they are 
filled. The filling heads then 
raise and move back to catch 
the next six containers. Further 
advantageous features attrib- 
uted to the unit are rapid 
change-over for different sizes 
of containers and overflow jars 
that are self-emptying. The 
speed of the briner is placed at 
50 containers a minute. 

The machine may be used to 
brine pickles, cherries, olives 
and like products and to fill 
chili sauce, catsvp, tomato 
juice, cider and similar fluid 
substances into bottles, jars and 
round or square cans. 


Vibrator 
Filling Machine 


Direct feed from storage bin to 
container is made possible by a 
vibrator filling machine manu- 
factured by Toledo Precision De- 
vices, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. The 
unit consists of a Toledo scale, 
an “electric eye’’ cutoff attach- 
ment and a vibrator feeding 
mechanism. When the operator 
pushes a button, the vibrator 
flows the commodity into the 
container, the photoelectric cell 
cutting off the vibrator when the 
package contains the desired 
quantity. The operator then re- 
places the filled container with 
an ‘empty,’ pushes the button, 
and the process is repeated. The 
unit will package as many as 
200 1-lb. packages per hour to 
a tolerance of 1/64 oz. The 
mechanism can be made more 
automatic by additional attach- 
ments. 
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“Storage Battery” 


Refrigeration 
Refrigeration of the “storage- 
battery” type has been made 


available by Kold-Hold Manu- 
facturing Co., Lansing, Mich. 
The storage units consists of a 
metal container in which an 
evaporator coil is submerged in 
a eutectic solution which freezes 
at any predetermined tempera- 
ture to provide any refrigerating 
temperature desired. The solu- 
tion freezes to a solid ice hav- 
ing a high latent heat of fusion, 
and the units will maintain a 





temperature for 15 
Trucks equipped 


constant 
hours or more. 


with Kold-Hold refrigeration 
may have individual compres- 
sors, these being driven from 


an electrical outlet when the 
truck is not in operation. But 
where several trucks ure used, 
a central refrigerating unit may 
be employed. <A _ low-tempera- 
ture truck body consumes from 
3 to 5 kw-hr. per day. Ad- 
vantages attributed to the sys- 
tem include low initial and 
operating cost, convenience and 
cleanliness. The system is suit- 
able also for ice cream cabinets 
and for butchers’ and dairy- 
men’s coolers, 


THE MANUFACTURERS 


OFFER 


Labeling Machine—In a 4- 
page folder leaflet, New Way 
Canning Machines Co., Hanover, 
Pa., illustrates its M-H model 
labeler and explains how it 
simplifies labeling. The machine 
accommodates a wide range of 
can sizes and permits changing 
to any size in less than two 
minutes without using a wrench 
or screwdriver. 

Variable - Speed Pulleys — 
Variable speed-control units for 
light horsepower requirements 
comprise the subject matter of 
a 10-page catalog, V-200, by 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, 
Ind. Features of construc- 
tion, operating principles and 
engineering information are 
covered by the publication. 


Welding—‘‘Weld It Well” is 
the title of a fully illustrated, 
20-page catalog issued by 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis., to tell the advantages of 
modern arc welding and to de- 
scribe its welding apparatus. 


Belt Drives—-A condensed, 32- 
page catalog, giving dimensions 
and prices of Dayton “cog-belt” 
drives, together with simplified 
data for the calculation of spe- 
cial drives, is offered by Dayton 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio. Some 85 applications 
of cog-belt drives are illustrated. 


Motors — A _ folder-leaflet by 
Lincoln Flectric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, presents the construction 
features peculiar to the com- 
pany’s motors, pointing out how 
each contributes to the “extra 


horsepower” said to be em- 
bodied in the machines. 
Icing—Facts and formulas 


pertaining to the proper use of 
icing comprise the subject matter 
of a 48-page, pocket-size book- 
let, “The Icing Room,” by 
Nulomoline Co., 109 Wall St, 
New York, N. Y. 


Ice Cream Freezers—In a 
well-illustrated, 20-page booklet, 
York Ice Machinery’ Corp., 
York, Pa., describes its line of 
ammonia ice cream freezers and 
points out their advantages. 
Specifications are included. 

Credit Management—“‘Effec- 
tive Credit Management” is the 
title of a 24-page booklet by 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 

Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., that describes the credit 
practices of a number of manu- 


facturers and wholesalers in 
various’ industries. It deals 
with such subjects as investi- 


gating credits and sources of in- 


formation, analyzing financial 
statements, terms of sale, 
establishing limits to credits 


and effecting collections. 


Steam Traps—vValuable oper- 
ating data comprise the bulk of 
the material presented in a 30- 
page booklet by Armstrong 
Machine Works, Three Rivers, 


Mich. This book is designed to 
enable anyone to. select the 
proper steam traps for all 
steam-heated units, such as 


cooking kettles and evaporating 
pans. The booklet answers 
many operating problems, gives 
the dollar cost of steam leaks of 
various magnitudes and _  de- 
scribes the effect of entrained 
air on heating temperatures. A 
chapter is devoted to the method 
of calculating rate of steam con- 
densation. 


Closures—Three folder leaflets 
devoted, respectively, to a dis- 
cussion of 10-cent packages, to 
the importance of eye-appeal in 
container closures and to new 
prices have been prepared by 
Anchor Cap & Closure Corp., 22 
Queens St., Long Island City, 
3: a 2 Forty-three different 
food containers are pictured on 
the leaflet discussing 10-cent 
packages. 
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High-Speed 
Turbine Sifter 


Although it may be installed in 
a space 23 ft. square, the Bluter- 
gess high-speed turbine sifter 
manufactured by Abbe Engi- 
neering Co., Inc., 50 Church St., 
New York, N. Y., has a high 
capacity. It will handle 5,000 
Ib. of flour per hour in “security” 
sifting with a 14-mesh screen 
and will sift 500 to 1,000 lb. of 
cocoa, per hour to a mesh 100 
to 200. The sifter consists es- 
sentially of two superimposed 
turbines, mounted on a common 
vertical axis, and a surrounding 
wire’ cloth. Material to be 
sifted is fed through a hopper 
into the turbines and thrown 
against the surrounding screen, 
the particles striking the screen 
at a constant angle. The sifting 
cloth, of which only 6% sq.ft. is 
required, is ordinarily made of 
phosphor bronze, brass or steel. 
A 14-hp. motor, or a belt drive, 
supplies the power. 


Mechaniecal-Drive 
Steam Turbine 


As a prime mover for centrifu- 
gal pumps, fans and other rotat- 
ing equipment, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has de- 
veloped a non-condensing steam 
turbine that may be rated at 
anywhere from 5 to 250 hp. and 
operated at any steam pressure 
from 80 to 400 lb. It is a single- 
stage machine with two rows of 
revolving ‘buckets and is Ssuit- 
able for driving equipment at 
speeds from 1,200 to 4,000 r.p.m. 
A centrifugal governor provides 
proper speed regulation. The 
turbine is particularly applicable 
where exhaust steam may be 
used. 


Speed Reducers 
Of Wide Application 


Motorized speed reducers with 
efficiencies rated as high as 97 
per cent and with a design that 
adapts them to nearly any type 
of motor have been placed on 
the market by Louis Allis Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. The reducers 
are available in ratings from { 
to 75 hp. and with output speeds 
of 4 to 400 r.p.m. Built-in 
styles can be furnished with the 
motor characteristics and style 
of mounting best suited to the 
particular application. The in- 
tegral style, shown in the illus- 
tration, is generally used when 


an open motor or an inclosed 
non-ventilated motor is em- 
ployed. The flexible style, in 


which the entire motor, without 
alteration, is mounted on the 
gear casing, is furnished where 
conditions require an explosion- 
proof, splashproof or other pro- 
tected type of motor. 


Transparent Tape 


Transparent cellulose wrappings 
said to be sealed securely 
economically by Tran-Cel- 
gummed transparent 
tape developed by 
Gummed Tape & Devices Co., 
173 Lafayette St., New York, 
N. Y. This tape is dispensed in 
the same manner as ordinary 
gummed sealing tape, and it 
may be used in conjunction with 
automatic packaging machines. 
The tape is odorless and may be 
used on all food products. 


are 
and 
Seal, a 
cellulose 




















Flow of Material 
Induced by Conveyor 


materials are induced to 
flow in a compact, quiescent 
mass through a covered trough 
along any predetermined path— 
horizontal, vertical or inclined— 
with the Redler conveyor, mar- 
keted by Pneumatic Scale Corp., 


Loose 


Ltd., Norfolk Downs (Quincy), 
Mass. The conveying element 
comprises an endless chain or 
cable with propelling units at 


cross- 


intervals. These units are 
bars or are shaped like an Il, H 
or a heart. Convevance is made 
possible by the fact that friction 
between layers of the material is 
greater than that between the 
material and the sides of the 
trough, plus, on an clined or 
vertical lift, the opposing force 
of gravity. 

Advantages attributed to this 
conveyor are a small quantity of 


power for operation, the ability 
of a single unit to operate in 
any direction, freedom from 
overloading, self-cleaning, low 
upkeep, dustless and sanitary 
operation, and gentle handling 
of materials. 
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-———Contracts Awarded -—————. 
Proposed —Cumulative 1933—~ 
Construction Awarded No. 
Pending January Awards Total 
Bakery Products....... $550,000 $58,000 2 $58,000 
Beverage.. 2,083,000 240,000 5 240,000 
Canning and Preserving. 57,000 50,000 | 50,000 
Confectionery... 30,000 
Grain Mill Products... 250,000 Se = road 
Ice, Manufactured. . sales, teste eee 75,000 ] 75,000 
Meats and Meat Products........ 45,000 40,000 | 40,000 
Mali Products,..c< 6. <6 se-as s/oveteas se 408,000 56,000 2 56,000 
Sugar.. 300,000 Senate ake 
Miscellaneous. 401,000 258,000 5 258,000 
NORA so sis dined dxcotoew sae ssreean wet ae Tee $777,000 17 $777,000 
PROPOSED WORK Confectionery Plant — Lomber Candy Co., 


BIDS ASKED 


Baking Plant—National Biscuit Co., 499 West 
14th St.. New York, N. Y., will receive bids 
late in April for baking plant and shipping and 
storage building at 401-59 West 15th St. Esti- 
mated cost $550,000. Louis Wirsching, Jr., 449 
West 14th St., is architect. 


Beet Sugar Factory—Corporation, c/o Simp- 
son & Mitchell Investment Co., Winnipeg, Man., 
Can., contemplates the construction of a _ beet 
sugar factory Estimated cost $300,000. Ma- 
turity indefinite. 


Brewery—Arrowhead Brewery Co., c/o A. C. 
Zimmerman, Archt., 824 H. W. Hellman Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif., is having plans prepared 
for brewery at Mill and E Sts., San Bernardino. 
Estimated cost $100,000. 


Brewery—Mangus Beck Brewing Co., Rand 
Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., plans the construction of 
a brewery. Estimated cost $200,000. Julius 
Schultz, Main and Utica Sts., Buffalo, is 
architect. 


Brewery—City Brewing Corp., 912 Cypress 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., is having preliminary 
plans prepared for altering brewery. Estimated 
cost with equipment $300,000. Paulsen & 
Heintz, Inc., c/o Owner, are engineers. 


Brewery—Erie Brewing Co., c/o J. M. Mage- 
nan, Vice-Pres., Erie, Pa., is “having plans pre- 
pared for reconditioning brewery here.  Esti- 
mated cost to exceed $150,000. 


Brewery—J. I. Feather, Uniontown, Pa., con- 
teniplates the construction of a new brewery. 
Estimated cost $200,000. 


Brewery—Fort Schuyler Brewing Co., 434 
Catherine St., Rome, N. Y., plans to alter and 
equip brewery here, to include bottling plant. 
Estimated cost $28,000. 


Brewery—Liebman Ere weries, 36 Forrest St., 
srooklyn, N. Y., are having plans prepared for 
iltering and installing equipment in brewery at 
Forrest and East Stanwix Sts.; also building 
. story addition. Estimated cost $30,000. 
Allmendinger & Schlendorf, 1 Hanson PI., 
Brooklyn, are architects. 


Brewery—G. A. Mueller, Archt., 1001 Ameri- 
can Radiator Bldg., Detroit, Mich., is prepar- 
ing plans for brewery at Indianapolis, Ind. 
Owner’s name withheld. Estimated cost $100,- 
000. Maturity indefinite. 


Brew 





Co., A. A. Darm- 
staetter, Pres., 1736 Howard St., Detroit, 
Mich., recently incorporated, has taken over 
plant of Mundus Products Co. on Howard St., 
ind will rebuild same for brewery. Project 
will inelude vats, tanks, piping and new 
bottling and labeling machines. Private plans. 
Estimated cost $200,000. 


Brewery—Ohio State Brewing Co., c/o J. 
Schott & Son, Cincinnati, O., is having pre- 
liminary plans prepared by Harry Roderick and 
Floyd Freeman, Archts. and Enegrs., 42 East 
Gay St., Columbus, O., for brewery on South 
Side. Estimated cost $500,000. 


Brewery—Sierra Brewery Corp., C. S. Forve, 
Mer., 539 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif., 
plans to remodel brewery here. Project will in- 
volve $35,000 for building improvements, $150,- 
000 for refrigerating and botting equipment and 
$90,000 for delivery equipment and supplies. 
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Joliet, Ill., plans to alter its plant here.  Esti- 
mated cost $30,000. 

Creamery—Mistietoe Creameries, Austin St., 
San Antonio, Tex., had plans prepared by A. B. 
and R. M. Ayres, Archts., Smith Young Tower, 
San Antonio, for 2-3 story creamery.  Esti- 
mated cost $65,900. 


Dairy—Copper State 
Ariz., plans to 
destroyed by fire. 
Maturity indefinite. 


_Creamery, Six Points, 
rebuild its dairy recently 
Estimated cost $80,000. 


Ice Cream Plant—Furnas Ice Cream Co., 34 
North Bway., Akron, O., plans the construction 
of a 1 story ice cream “plant on Grant St. Esti- 
mated cost $100,000. 


Ice Cream Plant—Maple Leaf Dairy, J. J. 
Soeder, Pres., 1609 Suburn Ave., Cleveland, O., 
contemplates the construction of a 1 story ice 
cream plant. Estimated cost $50,000. 


Ice Cream Plant—C. Mamos, Penacook Rd., 
Concord, N. H., had plans prepared for 2 story, 
40x60 ft. ice cream plant. N. Simons, 33 North 
Main St., Concord, is architect. 


Ice Cream Plant—Soeder Sons Milk Co., E. 
Soeder, Pres., 3801 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O., 
contemplates the construction of an ice cream 
plant, on East 38th St. Estimated cost $50,000. 


Milk Plant—Arpin Milk Products Co., Arpin, 
Wis., contemplates the construction of a plant 


here. Estimated cost $35,000. Maturity 
indefinite. 
Grain Elevator—Midland & Pacific Grain 


plans the con- 
Estimated cost 


Corp., Crossfield, Alta., Can., 
struction of a grain elevator. 
$60,000. 


Grain Elevator—North Star Co., Ltd., But- 
tress, Sask., plans the construction of a grain 
elevator. Estimated cost $40,000. 


Grist Mill—-Nowak Milling Corp., Hammond, 
Ind., plans to repair and recondition its grist 
mill, Estimated cost to exceed $150,000. 


Macaroni Factory—V. Arena & Co., 451 Moore 
St., Norristown, Pa., plans the construction of 
a factory on Main St. Estimated cost $50,000. 


Factory — Savoia Macaroni Mfg. 
Co., 1535 63rd St., Brooklyn, N. plans to 
rebuild macaroni factory recently damaged by 
fire. Estimated cost with equipment $28,000. 


Macaroni 


Packing Plant—City Packing Co., Fostepco 
Heights, Ft. Worth, Tex., contemplates the con- 
struction of a meat packing plant. Estimated 
eost $45,000. Maturity indefinite. 


*acking Plant—California be ag Growers’ 
Assn., W. M. Dula, Secy., Visalia, Calif., plans 
the construction of a walnut packing plant. 
Estimated cost $45,000. 


Packing Plant—Coast Packing Co., 3275 East 
Vernon Ave., Vernon. Calif., had plans pre- 
pared by J. C. Barr, Engr., 2069 R: andoJph St., 
Huntington Park, Calif., for addition to packing 
plant. Estimated cost $28,500. 





Packing Plant—Garcia Bros., Graton, Calif., 
contemplate the construction of an apple and 
fruit packing plant. Estimated cost with equip- 
ment $28,000. 





Factory and Packing Plant—G. M. Bicci, 
Archt., 175 Smith St., Perth Amboy, N. J., is 
preparing plans for a factory and packing plant 
on Maguire St. Estimated cost $150,000. Ad- 
dress owner care of architect. 


Packing Plant—Stumpf Bros., 3225 South 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind., are having _pre- 
liminary plans prepared for packing plant: Esti- 
mated cost $40,000. 


Packing Plant—Weil Packing Plant, Evans- 
ville, Ind., plans the construction of a packing 
plant. Estimated cost $50,000 


Fruit and Produce Storage Plant—Farris 
Bros., Court St., Charleston, W. Va., plan to 
repair fruit and produce storage plant recently 
damaged by fire. Estimated cost $38,000. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Bakery—lIdeal Bread Co.. 183 Doverceurt 
Rd., Toronto, Ont., Can., awarded contract for 
2 story addition to bakery to R. G. Kirby & 


Sons, 539 Yonge St., Toronto. Estimated cost 
$30,000. 
Bakery—Vincent Pennisi, 107-44 Sutphin 


awarded contract for 


Blvd., Jamaica, N. - 1 
36 Merrick R4., Rockville 


bi ikery to D. Milone, 
Center, N. Y. 


Bottling Plant—C. W. Schantz, 371 South B 
St., Hamilton, O., will build a bottling and 
beverage plant at 72 Walnut St., to be leased 
by Coca Cola Co., Hamilton. Work will be 
done by day labor and separate contracts. Esti- 
mated cost with equipment $40,000 


Brewery—American Brewing Co., C. H. Loeb, 
Treas., 420 Hudson St., Rochester, N. Y., will 
alter and build additions to brewery here. Work 
will be done by day labor and separate con- 
tracts. Estimated cost $50,000. Owner is now 
purchasing equipment. 


Brewery—Connecticut Valley Brewing  Corp.. 
T. E. Coleman, Pres., South Colony St., Meriden, 
Conn., will recondition brewery and install beer 
making equipment. Estimated cost $30,000. 
Work will be done by day labor. 


Brewery—Michel Brewing Corp., 937 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn, N. awarded contract for 
brewery at 3rd and Bond Sts., Brooklyn, to 
Jansen Contracting Co., 8124 11th Ave., Brook- 
lyn. Estimated cost $80,000. 


Brewery—Standard Brewery, Rochester, N. Y.., 
plans to recondition its brewery. also install new 
equipment. Estimated cost $40,000. Work 
will be done by day labor. 


Cannery—Western Canning Co., Ltd., G. New- 
man, Mer., c/o W. Lowe, Archt., 1056 Hubert 
St., Oakland, Calif., awarded contract for 
story, 50x400 ft. cannery at Chico, Calif., to 
H. Schuster Ca., Ltd., 354 Hobart St., Oakland. 
Estimated cost $50,000 


Pasteurizing Plant—S. Adler, 453 East 133rd 
St.. New York, N. Y., awarded contract’ for 
pasteurizing plant at above address, to Riger 
Building Corp., 145 West 41st St., New York. 
Estimated cost $28,000. 


Milk gg ged White Products Co., D. 
Katzenstein, Pres., 156th and Barry Sts., New 
York, N. Y., awarded contract for milk’ depot 
to D & W Construction Co., 55 West 45th St., 
New York. 


Ice Plant—W. F. Moody & Co., A. O. U. W. 
Bldg., Little Rock, Ark., awarded contract for 
30 ton ice plant at Dyersburg, Tenn., to Hop- 
kins Wade, El Dorado, Ark. Estimated cost 
$75,000. 


Packing Plant—Swift & Co., South San Fran- 
eiseo, Calif., will build an addition to its plant 
by day labor. Estimated cost $40,000. 


Packing Plant—Wilbert Products Co., 805 
Jast 139th St.. New York, N. Y., awarded 
eontract for altering and enlarging 1 story. 
100x100 ft. food packing and storage plant on 
Southern Blvd., to Paul Sylvestri, c/o Owner. 


Pretzel Factory—Los Angeles Saratoga Chip 
Co., 2555 Chamber St., Vernon, Calif., will build 
a 1 story, 75x143 ft. ‘pretzel factory on Pacific 
Blvd. by day labor. 





Warehouse — Empire Produce Co., Elmira. 
. Y., awarded contract for 1 story, 105x130 
ft. warehouse at State and Clinton Sts., to 
L. C. Whitford, Wellsville, N. Y., $63,390. 


Warehouse—Niagara Frontier Food Co., Ter- 
minal, Buffalo, N. Y., awarded contract for 
% story, 100x100 ft. warehouse at Clinton and 
Bailey Aves., to J. W. Cowper Co., Rand Bldg., 
Buffalo. Estimated cost $50,000. 


Warehouse—Witwer Grocery Co., c/o Jackson 
Vinegar Works, 64 Main St., Dubuque, Ia., 
awarded contract for rebuilding warehouse and 
office building at 15 Main St., recently destroyed 
by fire, to Ulrich Willy, 2545 Jackson St. 
Dubuque. Estimated cost $65,000. 
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